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her!” said the Doctor, with a wicked grimace. 
“The old Jesebel! Let her look out for herself 
the next time she gets the rheumatism; Pll 
blister her from head to heel. But what else 
is going?” 

“The schooner Polly Pike is at the landing.” 

“What, from Labrador? The one Tom Os- 
borne went in?” 

“T suppose so; I met Tom down street.” 

“Good!” said the Doctor, with emphasis. 
« Poor Widow Osborne’s prayers are answered, 
and she will see her son before she dies.” 

“ And precious little good will it do her,” said 
the housekeeper. “There’s not a more drank- 
en, swearing, rake-shame in town, than Tom 
Osborne.” 

“Tt’s too true,” responded the Doctor; “but 
he’s her only son, and you know, Mrs. Watson, 
the heart of a mother.” 

The widow’s hard face softened—a tender 
shadow passed over it—the memory of some 
~ old bereavement melted her; and as she pass- 
ed into the house, I saw her put her checked 
apron to her eyes. 

By this time, Skipper Evans, who had been 
slowly working his way up street for some min- 
ates, had reached the gate. 

“Look here,” said he, “here’s a letter that 
D’ve got by the Polly Pike, from one of your old 
patients, that you gave over for a dead man 
long ago.” 
~ From the other world, of course,” said the 
Doctor. 

«No, not exactly, though it’s from Labrador, 
which is about tho last place the Lord made, I 
reckon.” 

“What, from Dick Wilson?” © : 

“ Sartain,” said the Skipper. 

“ And how is he?” 

“ Alive and kicking! I tell you what, Doc- 
tor, physicking and blistering are all well 
enough, may be; but. if you want to set & fel- 
low up when he’s kinder ran down, theré’s 
nothing like a fishing trip to Labrador, special- 
ly if he’s been bothering himself with studying 
and writing and such like. There’s nothing 
like fish-showders, hard bunks, and sea fog, to 
take that nonsense out of him. New this chap,” 
(the Skipper here gave me # poke in the ribs, 
by way of designation.) “if I could have him 
down with me beyond sunset, for two or threo 
months, would come back as hearty as a Bay 
0 Fundy porpoise.” 

Assuring him that I would like to try the 
experiment with him as ekipper, [ begged 


to know the history of the case he had spo- 


ken of. 

The old fishorman smiled complacently, hitch. 
ed up his pantaloons, took a seat beside us, and, 
after extracting a jack-knife from one pocket, 
and a hand of tobacco from the other, and de- 
liberately supplying himself with a fresh quid, 
he mentioned, apologetically, that ho supposed 
the Doctor had heard it all before. 

“Yes, twenty times,” said the Doetor; “ but, 
never mind, it’sa good story yet. Go ahead, 
Skipper.” : 

“Well, you soo,” said the Skipper, “this 
young Wilsom.comes down here from Hannover 
College, in the spring, as lean as a shad in dog- 
days. Ho had stadied himself half-blind, and 
all his blood had got into brains. .So the Doc- 
tor tried to help him with his potieary stuff, 


and Mrs. Nugeon with her herbs, but all did 
no good. At last somebody advised him to 
try a fishing cruise down East, and so. he per- 


suaded me to take him aboard my. schooner. I 


knew he'd be right in the way, and poor com- 
pany at the best, for all his Gréek and Latin; 
for, as a general thing, I’ve noticed that your 
college chaps swap away their common sense 
for their larning, and make a mighty poor bar- 
gain of it. Well, he brought his books with 
him, and stuck to them so close that I was 
afraid we should have to slide him off the plank 
before we got half way to Labrador. So I just 
told him plainly that it wouldn’t do, and that 
if he’d a mind to kill himself ashore I’d no 6b- 
jection, but he shouldn’t do it aboard my 
schooner. ‘I’m e’en jest a mind, says I, ‘to 
pitch your books overboard. A fishing-vessel’s 
no place for ’em; they’ll spoil all our luck. 
Don’t go to making a Jonah of yourself down 
here in your bunk, but get upon deck, and let 
your books alone, and go to watching the sea 
4nd the clouds and the islands and the fog- 
banks and tite fishes and the birds, for natur,’ 
says I, ‘don’t lie nor give hearsays, but is al- 


Ways as true as the Gospels.’ 


“Bat ’twas no use talking. There he'd lay 


in his bunk with his books about him, and I 


had e’en a’most to drag him on deck to snuff 
the sea air. Howsomever, one day—it was the 
hottast of the whole season—after we left the 
Magdalenes, ahd were running down the Gat | 


of Canso, we hore in sight of the Gannet rocks. 


Thinks I, to myself, Pil show him something 
now that he can’t find in his books, So I goos 


right down after him; and 
deck he locked towards the 


when. he got on 


ever Fsaw a chap wonder-strack, he was. Right 
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“A very agreeable prescription, no doubt,” 
quoth the Doctor, turning to me. “How do 
think it would suit your case?” 

WweTe doean’s oom tne pelltat'to cians his 
own nostrums,” said I, laughing. “But I won- 
der, Doetor, that you haven’t long ago: tested 
the value of this by an experiment upon your- 
self!” : 
¢ “Physicians are proverbially shy of their 
own medicines,” said he. 

“Well, you see,” continued the Skipper, “ we 
had a rough run down the Labrador shore, 
rain-storms and fogs so thick»you could cut 
’em up into junks with your jack-knife. At 
last, we reached a small fishing station away 
down where the sun doesn’t sleep in summer, 
but just takes a bit of a nap at midnight. Here 
Wilson went ashore, more dead than alive, and 
found comfortable lodgings with a little, dingy, 
French oil merchant, who had a snug, warm 
house, and a garden patch, where he raised a 
few potatoes and turnips in the short summers, 
and a tolerable field of grass which kept his 
two cows alive through the winter. The coun- 
try all about was dismal enough ; as far 
you could see, there was nothing but moss and 
rocks and bare hills and ponds of shallow wa- 
ter, with now and then a patch of stupted firs. 
But it doubtless looked pleasant to our poor 
sick passenger, who for some days had been 
longing for land. The Frenchman gave him 
a neat little room, looking out on the harbor, 
all alive with fishermen, and Indians hunting 
seals; and, to my notion, no place is very dull 
where you can see the salt-water and the ships 
at anchor on it, or scudding over it with sails 
set in a stiff breeze, and where you can watch 
its changes of lights and colors in fair and foul 
weather, morning and night. The family was 
made up of the Frenchman, his wife, and his 
daughter, a little witch of a girl, with bright, 
black eyes, lighting up her brown, good-natur- 
ed face like lamps in a binnacle. They all 
took a mighty liking to young Wilson, and 
were ready to do anything for him. He was 
soon able to walk about, and we used to see 


along the shore and among tho mosses, talking 


down to us. 

“We staid at the station about three weeks, 
and when we got ready to sail I called at the 
Frenchman’s to let Wilson know when to 
come aboard. He really seemed sorry to leave; 
for the two old poople urged him remain with 


word of his going. She said he would be sick 
and die on board the yessol, but that if he staid 
with them he would soon be well and strong; 
that they should have plenty of milk and eggs 
for him the winter; and he should ride in the 
dog-sledge with her ; and she would take care 


cap and great-coat, and what with crying and 





northeast, and if 






slope; while the sir was full overhead, and all 


int. 


“ ‘You see Vm. a prisoner,’ says he, ‘they 


| won’t let me go.’ 


can’t bury you? 


me; and for the rest, I trust Providence.’ ’ 


Pole. Wilson gave me a letter for his brother 























softened and 
love. Its bare hills, bleak rocks, and misty sky, | 
were but the setting and background of the 
sweetest picture in the gallery of life. Apart 
from this, however, in Labrador, as in every 
conceivable locality, the evils of soil and cli- 
mate have their compensations and alleviations. 
The long nights of winter are brilliant with 
moonlight, and the changing colors of the 
Northern lights are reflected on the snow. The 
summer of Labrador has a beauty of its own, 
far unlike that of more genial climates, but 


with her in her own language. Many and 
many @ time, as we sat in our boats under the 
rocks, we could hear her merry laugh ringing 


them, and poor little Lucille wouldn’t hear a 


of him as if he was her brother: She hid his 


scolding and coaxing, she fairly carried her 


“¢Well’ says I, ‘you don’t seem to be 
| troubled about it. I tell you what, young 
man,’ says [, ‘it’s mighty pretty now to stroll 
round here, and pick mosses and hunt bird’s 
eggs ‘with that gal, but wait till November 
comes, and everything freezes up stiff and dead 
except white bears and Ingens, and there’s no 
daylight left to speak of, and you'll be sick 
enough of your choice, You won’t live the 
winter out; and it’s an awful place to die in, 
where the ground freezes so hard that they 


“¢Tneille says’ says he, ‘that God is as near 
us in the winter as the summer. The fact is, 
Skipper, I’ve no nearer relative left in the States 
than a married brother, who thinks more of 
his family and busines# than of me; and if it 
is God’s will that I shall die, I may as well 
wait His call here as anywhere. I have found 
kind friends here; they. will do all they can for 


“Lucille begged that I would let him stay, 
for she said God would hear her prayers, and 
he would get well. I told her I wouldn’t urge 
him any more; for if I was a8 young as he was, 
and had such a pretty nurse to take caro of 
mo, I should ba willing to winter at the North 


? 
and we shook hands, and I left him. When 
we were getting under weigh, he and Lucille 
stood on the landing-place, and I hailed§him 
for the last. and made signs of sending 
the beat eae The little French girl un- 
derstood me; she shook her head, and pointed 
‘to her father’s house, and then they both turned 
back, now and then stopping to wave their 
handkerchiefs to us. I felt sorry to leave him 
there ; but for the life of me L couldn’t blame 
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irradiated in an atmosphere of 





which its inhabitants would not forego for the 
warm life and lavish luxuriance of tropical 
landscapes. ‘he dwarf fir-trees throw from 
the ends of their branches yellow tufts of sta- 
mina, like small lamps decorating green pyra- 
mids, for the festival of spring; and if green 
grass is in a great. measure wanting, its place 
is supplied by delicate mosses, of the most bril- 
liant colors. The trath is, every soason and 
climate has its peculiar beauties and comforts ; 
the footprints of the good and merciful God are 
found everywhere; and we should be willing, 
thankfully, to own that ‘He has made all things 
beautiful in their time,’ if we were not a race 
of envious, selfish, ungrateful grumblers.” 
“Dostor! Doctor!” cried a ragged, dirty- 
faced boy, running, breathless, into the yard. 

“ What's the matter, my lad?” said the 
Doctor. 

“ Mother wants you to come right over to 
our house. Father’s tumbled off the hay-cart; 
and when they got him up, he didn’t know 
nothing ; but they gin him some rum, and that 
kinder brought him to.” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” said the Doctor, 
rising togo. “ Similia similibus curantur. Noth- 
ing like hair of the dog that bites you.” 

“The Doctor talks well,” said the Skipper, 
who had listened rather dubiously to his friend’s 
commentaries on his story, “but he carries too 
much sail for me, sometimes, and [ can’t ex- 
actly keep alongside of him. I told Elder Sta- 
ples, once, that | didn’t see but that the Doctor 
could beat him at preaching. ‘Very likely,’ 


Bible is all creation.’ ” 
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of Salem. 


coast, with a cargo of horns and hides. 


chant princes of the Revolutionary times—the 


decay. 


a sorry tune on her tambourine. 


glow of its resplendent gilding 


the dilapidated haunted by such ghosts 
as those of old King Derby or rich eas! Gray. 
There, but at the distance of a short w 

where he dwelt, stands the North bri 
where the blood of the Revolution 
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him.” Pre a 
“Pm sure I don’t,” said the Doctor.” —_—__| the ancient mansion in which the 
“Well, next year I was at Nitieq har- | were held, and in 
bor, and, a zh [ was pretty well in | ¥' £ 
the way of fishing, I oouldn’t feel easy without the pins with 
away north to Brador, to see what had | were sworn to have 
become of my sick passenger. It was rather | to d many of the ori- 
the harbor; but we managed to work in at i rtpon the gied 
ae a 
raat o 





and proclaiming to them that the heroic bear- 
ing of the prisoner only showed that the devil | would disclose even more eventful sayings and 
of! deeds than sre recorded in the history of 
of the witch tragedy is | Grandfather’s Chair. Since those “old colony 
in Salem still. Only the actors are wantin 
and their grave-stones have hardly yet se 
dered away. 


often transformed himself into an angel 
light. All the scenery 


says the Elder, says he; ‘for you know, Skip- 


h 
per, T must stick to my text; but the Dootor’s | Geoffrey. 


A clear, cold Thanksgiving day, the jolly 
Thanksgiving dinner, and in the dusky after- 
noon @ walk through the quiet streets, down 
by the mouldering wharves, in the still old city 


Instead of the great East Indiamen, rich with 
the riches of the Oriont, heavily laden with 
pepper from Sumatra and cinnamon from Cey- 
lon, or with teas and silks from China, now, 
nothing but some little coasting schooners, ly- 
ing lazily in the smooth harbor, or moored be- 
side the wharves, discharging their piles of 
lumber from Bangor, oretons of sea coal from 
Pictou, and here and there a dismal brig, just 
arrived from Buenos Ayres or from the African 


The great square mansion-houses on the 
street above, once tenanted by the Salem mer- 


spacious warehouses, once filled with almost 
riceless treasures——the gloomy street — the 
an straggling wharves—all fast hurtying to 


In place of the bluff sea captains, the minia- 
ture Sir William Phippses of the colony—in 
place of the sturdy mariners—in place of the 
comfortable-looking nabobs of the old days, 
who once thronged Derby street—now, no one 
but here and there the lazy skipper of some 
fishing smack; a troup of ragged Irish children, 
and « brazen-faced Swiss vagrant, beating out 


There is. something very gloomy, and yet 
yery interesting, in the sight of the commercial 
portions of this old city of Salem. They bring 
up bright visions of “fifty years ago,” when the 
town was rich and prosperous, when every port 
of the islands of the Indian ocean was tenanted 
by its ships, when the bluff sea captains smoked 

eir big pipes and drank their strong punch 
at the Sun tavern, when the rough sailors 
swore their round Spanish oaths, when good 
old Doctor Bentley preached with holy fervor 
his earnest sermons beneath the sounding- 
board in the old East church, and when the | th 
rooster on the East church steeple first shone 
before the eyes of our grandfathers in all the 


Hawthorne had not to seek long nor far 
amidet the decay of Salem, after material for 


his charming tales. There he was, in the midst 
of it all, in the great brick custom-house on 


k from 


of Lexin b 
et eg ee 
0, 


having raised the drawbridge, did not hesitate 
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bare where the courts were j F reo: 

ords of the trials, the place of the executions, 
the bleak hill where the almost saintly George: 


Burroughs suffered, while grim Cotton Mather 
rode around thescaffold, haranguing the people, 


its walls must haye heard, many a fierce dis- 
Gussion about pope and king, and many a wise 
deliberation for the welfare of the infant col- 
ony; and if they could speak and tell us the 





And in the old town there are a thousand 


other relics of the Puritan age of Now Eng- 
land: the tangled knot of narrow, crooked 
streets, laid out, they say, according to the cow- 
paths; the quaint, many-gabled houses, stock- 
ed with stiff-back 

chairs, the low rooms crossed and recrossed by 
the heavy oaken beams of the frame-work ; and 
any quantity of furniture which not only pur- 
ports to have been “brought over in the May- 
flower,” but which attests, by its venerable as- 
pect, that it did indeed come from England in 
some nearly as ancient conveyance as that fa- 
mous vessel. And there, beneath where now 


ed, puritanically-agonizing 


stands @ gray stone church, tradition says that 
the gentle Lady Arabella lies, the daughter of 
an Earl of Lincoln, who forsook her all in the 
Old World—family, friends, wealth, high social 
position—and came, among the first settlers, 
to New England, with her husband, Richard 
Johnson, for the sake of religious freedom, and 
soon died, her tender frame unable to endare 
the cruel hardships of the rough settler’s life— 
the same gentle Lady Arabella whose story 
Hawthorne has told in his Grandfather’s Chair. 

And in Salem, many dim legends of the old 
times still linger. r. Upham, in his well- 
known Lectures on Witchcraft, speaking of 
the existence of traditionary tales concerning 
the experiments of our ancestors in diablerie, 
Says: 

“Tt is not probable that a larger number of 
traditions of the kind are to be feund, within 
similar limits in any part of the world, than in 
the county of Essex.” 

And he remarks, still further, that this is es- 
pecially the case in the see-faring towns which 
line the coast of the county. But not alone 
legends Of feats in witchcraft. O:her ancient 
tales are still told there. I remember one, 
which may prove not uninteresting to the read- 
ers of the House of the Seven Gables. 

Near the corner of Essex and -Beckford 
streets, in Salem, stood, until lately, a large 
square house, built scores of years ago, in which 
it is a ts . , ate cog acy once lived, 

he. which was named Geryaise, o 
Cetra as had a only Seagate 
very young, and very beautiful, with whom a 
young physician of the town had fallen in love. 

© physician was poor, and the father was 
proud, and the lady was forbidden to entertain 
any thoughts of her lover, and was imprisoned 
in her chamber, until at last she pined away 
and died. On the day of the funeral, her father, 
passing hurriedly down the paved Main street, 
met the lover, and tauntingly asked him, be- 
fore the crowd, to become one of her pall-bear- 
ers; but the answer returned by the povacien 
was, “ That he could not bear upon his ehoul- 
ders that which lay so near his heart.” 

It cannot be difficult to trace here, in the 
father, the daughter, and the lover, Hawthorne’s 
Gervayse and Alice Pyncheon and Matthew 
Maule. Even the name of the lady has been 
preserved ; but over the old story his beautiful 
fancy has thrown a wierd charm, snd has wo- 
ven from it a most romantic tale. 

The curse of old Matthew Maule I recognise 
as suggested by the account of one of a num- 
ber of women who were brought to trial for 
witchcraft, on June 30th, 1692. Hutchinson, 
in his History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, says: 

“Oae of these women being told at. her exe- 
cution, by the minister, Mr. Noyes, that he 
knew she was a witch, and therefore advised 
her to confess, she replied, that he lied, and that 
she was no more a witch than he was a wizard; 
and-if he took away her life, God would give 
him blood to drink.” 

And, in a note, he adds: 

“They have a tradition among tho people of 
Salem, that a peculiar circumstance attended 
the death of this gentleman, he having been 
choked with blood, which makes them suppose 
her, if not a witch, a Pythonissa, at least in 
this instance.” 

Mr. Upham, in his Lectures, from which I 
have onee already quoted, tells substantially 
the same story, and attributes the saying to 
Sarah Good. The Mr. Noyes referred to was 
junior pastor of the First charch at Salem—a 
as subsequently occupied by Mr. Upham 

imself—and was particularly promifient in 
the delusion. It is said of him, that he “ was 
very active to prevent a revulsion of the public 
mind, or even the least diminution of the popu- 
lar violence against the supposed witches.” 

At a later period, when the excitement was 
dispelled, and the people began to see clearly 
their guilt and folly, it is recorded that he bit- 
terly repented, and Dr. Bentley speaks of him 

us: 


“Mr. Noyes came out and publicly confessed 
his error ; never excused himself; visited, loved, 
blessed the survivors whom he had injured ; 
asked forgiveness always, and consecrated the 
~— of “e' life to bless a empeond 

ough Hawthorne, in hia preface to the 
House of the Seven Gables, says that it was 


built “of materials long in use for constructing | He 


castles in the air,” sti j I — efi do not 
commit an unpardonable offence if I suggest 
what! think may probably have been the frame- 
nes of this Ce ——_ Uncle» Venner’s 
‘arm-house, which woul common 
I suppose, be called the poor-house, wee it wil 
mcr be remembered, distinotly visible from 
windows of the cheon mansion ; and 
when I first read the House of the Seven Ga- 






















































many secrets they are burdened with, .they 


tilted back against the wall,” or “chetting in 
dua wack “atery- a row is 



















aken to pieces and brought 


days,” it hag passed through very many hands, 
at one time being transformedinto the “Ship 
Tavern,” at another occupied as a shop, and 
then again restored to its former condition as 
# dwelling-house. 
A city in which there are.so many antiqui- 
ties must of necessity number amongst its in- | 
habitants descendants of many old families. 
Hawthorne is himself descended from one of 
the most ancien$-of these. The family name 
was originally “@pelt Hgthorne, and a Justice 
Hathorne was one of the seven witch judges.* 
Hawthorne’s direct ancestors were, like those 
of most of the Salem families, seafaring men. 
His father, Nathaniel, whose name the author 
bears, and his grandfather, were both sea- 
captains. During the early years of his life, 
I think until he received an appointment from 
Collector Bancroft in the Boston custom-house, 
he resided in an ancient house in the lower 
art of the city, which is still standing, though, 
ike almost every relic which remains in Salem 
of the old times, fallen far into decay. 

It is a matter of extreme regret that some 
faithful ‘and accarate record has not already 
been made of the quaint life in Salem half a 
century ago. It was most pecullar in its char- 
actor. The merchants there having, in most 
instances, begun their lives by sailing “before 
the mast,” and then rising to be ship-captaine, 
and gaining sufficient property to enable them , 
to venture into trade, and many at last accu- 
mulating immenre fortunes, were~ naturally 
moulded by their rough lives into hard and 
unpolished forms. There were all kinds of 
oddities among them. There was hardly one 
of them who did not have his peculiar ecsen. 
tricity. . But they have almost all gone. Here 
and there one lingers, still teiling his stories of 

rivateering in the English war, and of the 
Bast India trade. 

During Administration after Administration, 
the custom-house, the same great brick build- 
ing with which Hawthorne has made every 
one feel so well acquainted, was the rendezvous 
to all the ;ray-headed old sea captains who 
were left. And there they used to sit, day after 
day; a8 Hawthorne describes them, “asleep in 
their accustomed. corners, with their chairs 


: a row of them ali tipped 
against the wall, as usual; while the frozen 
witticisms of past generations were thawed out, 
and came bubbling with laughter from their 
li Rd 
epat even the drowsy officials of the Salem 
custom-house haye been aroused from their 
slumbers; for when the Democratic end of the 
see-saw tilted up into the White House, most 
of them slid cff the other end out of office. 

The sturdy old collector, the gallant General 
of the English war, has been laid away beneath 
the turf these two years past. The stout florid- 
cheeked inspector, the “ wonderful specimen of 
winter-greep,” has eaten his last dinner, and 
gone with the collector; and the junior clerk, 
that “young gentleman who, it was whispered, 
occasionally covered a sheet of Uncle Sam’s 
letter paper with what (at the distance of a few 
yardr) looked very much like poetry,” now 
scribbles his ditties on paperof hisown. A new 
regime has been introduced. Even the decay- 
ing building itself has been brightened in ap- 
pearance by the addition of a few coats of 
paint, and Democratic extravagance is to be 
carried to such an extent, they say, as to gild 
the weather-beaten eagle over the portico. It 
is rumored that it was once painted white ; 
but. that must have been long ago, for the rains 
and snows of almost half a ceatury have made 
ita head even more bald than the wood carver 
who sculptured it ever designed. 

And Hawthorne has left his former home, too, 
apparently forever. But I believe that, with all 
its faults, Salem is a dear old city still to him, 
and that he will return to it again, if not from 
love, from instinct. As he himself has said 
of the tenacity with which the descendant of 
one of the old Pilgrim families, who settled 
there, clings to the soil of the ancient town— 

“T¢ is no m that the gee is joyless for 
him; that tJ weary of the old wooden 
houses, the mud and dust, the dead level of site 
and sentiment, the cHill east wind, and the 
chilliest cf social atmospheres; all these, and 
whatever faults he may see or imagine, are 
nothing to the purpose. The spell survives, 
| and just as powerfully as if the natal spot were 
an earthly Paradise.” 

And applying this to himself, he has said— 

*So hasit been in my case. I felt it almost 
as a destiny to make Salem my home; so that 
the mould of features and cast of character 
which had all along been familiar here—ever 
as one representative of the race lay down in 
his grave, another assuming, as it were, his 
sentry march along the main street—might 

ill in my little day be seen and recognised in 

e old town.” 


* In Hutchinson’s History, however, an edition of 
which, published in 1768, I have before me, his name 
was spelt like the author's, Hawthorne. But since 
writing the above, I have beeg shown several signa- 
tures of his, in which his name is spelt without the ww, 





was an ancestor of the author, and is mentioned 
by him in the Introduction to the Scarlet Letter. 


‘ —_—»— 
MR. NORRIS AND THE HIGHER LAW. 


Some Whig newspapers are greatly exercis- 
ed by the following sentence in the recent eu- 
logy of Mr. Norris, in the Senate, upon his late 

ene, Mr, Atherton: . 
_£ He acknow no practical law highcr 
or more sacred for his rule of conduct here than 
that sacred instrument which we are all sworn 


” 
‘say it was reflection u 
ethics of Mr. Seward. We decact 
t were Mr. Norris’s intentions in pro- 
admirable a seehavent; bat sup- 
en who 
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dates of the 
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* f FROM OU. 
7 Judge and | 


R CORRESPONDEN 
Erie co., Ohio, December6, 1853,—- | 
Mr. Gildersleve’s letter’ to Jud 


wn asked, “Can it be possible. 
he uphold, even by the Admin- 
in such extra-judicial Joffr 
* An.old bman by remarked: 
‘ion: whose’ chief busi- 
Fae ha 
dl abel ra 
3, OF will make’ little 


thick pall of ignorance | * 
tyranny and wrong has |10 
, and let the baseness, the 
their position be made mani- 









Salem, by. Roger Conant, before | galized by any act he cir- | 
Governor En pepe in it fr a Soeacd ‘cumstances alluded to, ndar the close Of miy| Glasgow, Bafren co., 
last letter, must forever interpose a bar to any 
such claim. If the Colonies passed laws against 
the traffic which were vetoed by the Royal 
Governors, and if this was matter of complaint 
by the Colonists, then the legality of the traffic 
cannot rest upon the authority of the Colonies; 
and consequently it rests nowhere. 

The question recurs again: “How, when, 
where, and by whom, was American Slavery 


Dee. 15, 1853.— 
We cannot do as much as I wish we could to 
increase your list of subscribers, but we will 
endeavor not to let it be reduced, and once in 
& ‘while add one. Mr. Jay’s examination of 
the legal system of Hebrew servitude is more 
satisfactory, to my mind, than anything I ever 
saw on the subject. 
never could conceive that a beneficent Creator 
did establish a code of laws, the tendency of 
which was to operate in such a way that one 
rational being shou!d deprive his fellow of the 
same inherent rights he himself enjoys. 


I thank him for it. 


There is still another question, or another 
rhaps, of the same question, that sug- 
gests itself in this place: “Is it possible that 
American Slavery could, by an 
process, have become legal, after 
ated, as has been shown, in a series of unau- 
illegal, and criminal acts?” , 

awkins, it is admitted, was “a mur- 
derer and a robber,” and by the commission of 
these crimes, (for which he would have been 
hanged had he been brought to justice,) he 
obtained his slaves. And what was true of 
John Hawkins, was true of the great mass of 
slave traders from his time down to the pro- 
hibition of the traffic, in 1807. No one ac- 
quainted with the facts of the trade and its 
history will dispute this. A large portion of 
the traders hunted their victims like wild beasts, 
or stimulated the natives todoso. They cram- 
med them so closely in the holds of their shi 
that they knew a great part of them wou 
die. And when the fever broke out among 
them, or when they wished to lighten the ship, 
in stress of weather, they threw them over- 
board, as they would horses or cattle. 
reader of Clarkson’s History knows that this 
statement is descriptive of no rare or isolated 
- cases, but is a fair account of the general course 
of the business, a8 was proved by abundant 
and indisputable evidence, in the House of 


Hickory, Pa., November 10, 1853.—I wish to 
let you know that Father Douglass and myself 
have districted the neighborhood off, with the 
view of obtaining subscriptions for the Era, 
and we intend to rake the country from Dan 


We have a large unoccu 
we want to show Mr. Cushing, and Mr. Guth- 
rie, and Mr. President, that they cannot “lord 
and master it” over us. 


pied field here, and 


Richmond, Washington co., Iowa, December 6, 
1853.—When I came to this place last spring, 
I was the only known Anti-Slavery man here. 
Since that time I have been doing what I could 
to advance the interests of the “Free Democ- 
racy.” Now we number in this place six or 
eight good and true Free Democrats, and we 
expect to persevere until vic 
, crowns our efforts. 
nform the masses—let them know our prin- 
ciples, and they are with us. 
documents broadcast through the land, until 
every honest farmer arid mechanic has read 
and understood the princi 
and we fear not the result o 

As an evidence of the truth of the above, I 
will give but one instance, out of many that 
might be given. Having obtained a copy af 
Sumner’s master speech on the “Fugitive 
Law,” I placed it in the hands of one o 
most influential and intelligent citizens, (a 
Democrat of the old organization,) with a re- 
quest that he should carefully read and con- 
sider it. In a few days I saw him again, when 
he held forth language of this kind: “I have 
always been a Democrat; I now consider my- 
self a Democrat, and such Democracy as is 
contained in that document, I cheerfully sub- 
scribe to; and if that is Free Democracy, then 
am Ia Free Democrat, and now I am forever 
done with that kind of Democracy which re- 
quires obedience to such infamous acts as is 
contained in the ‘Fugitive Law,’ and I have 
given my last vote to men that uphold and ad- 
vocate anch lawa,” ‘ 


tory, complete vic- 


should be preserved for reference, and as con- 


les of our party, 
the investigation. 


The problem for solution by learned jurists 
possible—or can it be credible— 
that slaves obtained by this process, and with- 
out legal authority, can be legally held as 
slaves? It is not to be disputed that they were 
obtained unlawfully—nay, by the commission 
of high crimes. . By what principles of legal 
science, by what maxims of civil jurisprudence, 
by what hocus pocus of legislation, are these 
innocent and helpless victims of lawless vio- 
lence to be transmuted into slaves, legally 
held, sold, bought, and treated as such? The 
science of law ia, or ought to be, a noble, an 
intelligible, a rational science. Can it be 
seientific principles of law, 
@ process as the African 
Slave Trade can lawfully be held.as slaves 2 
I am not declaiming against the atrocity either 
of the traffic or the results of it. 
to be instructed by some expounder of Law, in 
respect to the LEGAL TENURE Of a Slavery thus 
originated and introduced, 

lere is John Hawkins, or some other man 
substantially like him, who brings his cargo of 
slaves into an American port, either while we 
were Colonies, or at any time afterwards. He 
offers his slaves for sale. 
can he convey, except that which he possesses, 
But what title is that? 
@ man who obtains his merchandise by acts of 
“murder and robbery!” 
horses thus obtained, the case, in the courts, 
would bea very clear and plain one. 
purchaser, however innocent, and ignorant of 
the manner of the vender’s coming into posses- 
sion of his goods, would be told by all our ju- 
rists, that his claim was good for nothing when 
the rightful owner appeared. But in a case 
where the cargo consists of human beings, and 
everybody knows or ought to know, how they 
were procured, the decision is reversed. They 
If this be so, let us be 
told upon what principle of legal science the 
adjudication proceeds. 
his inquiry acquires additional interest, 
from the fact that the importation of African 
slaves into the United States, though prohibit- 
ed since 1808, has been steadily carried on 
ever since, and has not yet ceased; so that per- 
sons are extensively held in slavery (a slavery 
considered legal) who were brought into the 
country and sold, in violation of that prohibi- 
held in slavery ¢ 
etween the legal tenure 
of the slave trade, since 1808, and before that 
If not, who can tell us how many 
and which of the slaves are held legally ? 

The extent of such importations since 1808 
is much greater than is commonly understood. 
And what is still more remarkable, they in- 
clude slaves siezed by the authorities for having 
been imported in violation of law. 

The States of Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, have enacted statutes, 
by the operation of which slaves imported in 
violation of the act of € 
less sold into perpet 
ceeds paid into the State Treasury!* No un- 
iced jurist, it may well be presumed, 
could do otherwise than pronounce such atro- 
cious enactments to be unconstitutional and 
void. Having been unlawfully taken from 
their own land, and unlawfully brought to this 
country, these Africans were unlawfully de- 
tained in custody. In other language, they 
were lawfully free; and those who attempted 
to enslave them were amenable to the laws of 
their country for the commission of high 
crimes—the crimes of kidnapping and piracy. 
Yet the victims of these piratical acts are held 
as slaves! The slave trader forfeits his life (if 
the law be éhforced) for the crime of brin 
them here for sale; yei they are la 


tenure of Slavery defies 
the science of law. 
icrous, after such a disclosure, 
to plead the former legality of the slave trade 
galized American slave- 
For, after the slave trade is prohi 
its victims are held to be legally 
same as before! 
the slaveholder, and to the slaveholding courts. 
The “legal tenure” is precisely the same with 
them, whether the importation were before the 
year 1808 or afterwards! + 
then, [ concede to them the identity of 
the tenare. The one IS previsely as yalid as 
. In neither case has it 


[ i and 
historian,) w 
Tt has all the legality thet 


oe ~Wiiitam Goopg tL. . 
643; Stroud’s Sketch, 164; 


Bracken county, Ky., Dec: 9; 1853.—You will 
please: continue the 
myself. For that purpose the money is here 
enclosed. I must confess I do not deserve to 
be called an agent for the Era. 
you adieu by wishing God speed to the Era 
and the truth it advocates! 





Springfield, Otsego co., New York.—I regret 
that I cannot send you the same amount of 
subscribers this year that I did last; the rea- 
son is, we have purchased a press and set up 
business on our own account. 
ed the “American Banner,” at Cherry Valley, 
in this county. Many of our folks do not feel 
able to take two papers, and they feel under 
obligation to patronize the Banner. 
now organized, and have elected one member 
of Assembly,- with the help of Temperance 
We are a party of reform, consequently 
are in favor of Temperance. 

Go ahead—it is a pleasure to think that the 
Era rather helped than hindered you in start 
ing your Banner.—Ed. Era, 3 


What title in them 


Were it a cargo of 


are lawfully slaves! Conneaut, Ashtabula co., O., Dec: 16, 1853 —I 
am sorry to have you enlarge the Era, anless 
you adopt the form of the Tribune, aa it is al- 
ready a very unwieldly sizo for binting.j-1 am 
anxious to proserve the paper as a history of 
the times, and presume that more numbers of 
the Era aro preserved than any other newspa- 
per printed in the United States. 


We are inclined to the change suggested, 
and, during the next volume, will try to obtain 
the sense of our friends respecting it.—Ed. Era, 


what is the difference Lancastir, Jefferson co., Ind., Dec. 4, 1853.— 


There is a strong disposition among the friends 
here to give our own Indiana Free Democrat a 
Weconsider‘it a good and well-conducted 
aper, and the proprietor a hard and fathful 
The sacrifices he has made for the 
cause, and the providential misfortunes he has 
suffered, entitle him to a generous support, at 
least from the friends in this State. 


We think so too.—Ed. Era. 


Hallowell, Me., Dec. 13, 1853.—The editor of 
the Union, in speakizg of Russia and Turkey, 
says that all good men will side with the op- 


ressed, against the oppressor. 
: y that doctrine at home, he will be a Free- 


gress are neverthe- 
very, and the pro- 


Damascus, Colunbiana co., O , Dec. 12, 1853. 
Notwithstanding the want of unity amongst 
the friends of Liberty in this county, as well as 
in other parts of the State, an increasing de- 
ple to become more ac- 
quainted with the true position and governing 
dent Democracy is very 
apparent. Since I first took an active part in 
the cause, (1835 ) there has been an astonishing 
change in the minds of our most bitter and 
unreasonable opponents. Many of the said 
| Class are now the most efficient advocates of 
-the slave’s cause. I ho 
of us will allow these slight and temporary dis- 
affections to cool our wonted ardor for the pro- 
motion of the cause in which wo have so long 


sire among the 


spirit of the Inde 


therefore, that none 
definition, and pours 


Decatur, Brown co., O., December 9, 1853.—I 
turned out this morning and raised the above 
list; and I think we sh 
if Cushing & Co. still persevere in “crushing 
out” Abolition. 


Marengo, N. York, Dec. 7, 1853.—I find it 
much easier to obtain a club of twelve subseri- 
bers now, than I have formerly procured one- 

number. This indicates ess i 
right quarter. The fact is, old 
breaking up, and the masses. of the 
willing ro read without prejudice. I 
can | acrease this number to twen 


A subscriber at Bloomingdale, Du Page co., 
Illinois, sending us ten subscribers, says—. 
- “T shall make an addition of four subscribers 
“jin a few days. I have 
sixty for the Free West, 
those to subscribe for 
both. We think it cf equal 
tain both a ps 


It is all one to be able to raise more, 


g—or, in 
the West India 
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to raisé a club of | ™* W°7® 

in this town, and I 

the Era that will : 
importance secure the services of some trusty 

at the seat of Government bs 

. Our cavse is onward 
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Independent 
Clerk were wt 
en work in this way, there ean be 


no < ‘between the Era anid tho local 


Pine Creek,’ Penn., Dec, 12, 1853.—The en- 


Closed list T have made up, after » sbozt effort, 


an obscure corner of the“ Wilmot ict,” 


and itis not impostible that thisis the intro- 
duction to a better state of things here, I 

think that many of the enlightened men. here 
are sinning against light and visti, in 
the indifference they have uflenifested for the 
2| last few years on the subject of human free- 


A subseriber at Fentonville, Genesee county, 


Michigan, sends us ten subscribers, and says— 


“ We are now going to work’to get up a club 


for our State paper, the Free Democrat. Anti- 
Slavery sentiment is ¢yery day strengthening 


the hearts of our people.” 





XF> Editors please copy, for the promotion of 


the cause of Freedom. 
CIRCULAR, 


Pkorosing a New Pian or Errort ror Ex- 
TENDING AND INCREASING THE PowER oF 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY Press, 


To the Friends of. the Enslaved : 
Allow us to call your attention te the im- 


portance of a more systematic and extended 
effort than has yet been put forth for the circu- 
lation of 


ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE, 

In the varied forms of Pericdicals, Books, Pam- 
phlets, Tracts, Handbills, and Prints, or En- 
gravings. 

1. Perroprcats.—Ne pers, either Daily, 
Weekly, Semi-Monthly, Monthly, or Quarter- 
ly, are needed, to keep the community ap- 
prized of PASSING EVENTS connected with the 
interests of Freedom. No Abolitionist, how- 
ever well informed tTo-pay, can be otherwise 
than :// informed a year hence, unless he keep 
himself well “posted up” by the constant pe- 
rusal of Anti-Slavery periodicals. Darty Pa- 
PERS should be sustained in all our principal 
cities. Wxexiy papers should be taken by 
every Abolitionist who does not take a daily 
one, and by every intelligent citizen who oan 
be induced to subscribe. Whatever may bo 
said of Anti-Slavery movements and measures, 
they are becoming too important an element 
of society not to be studied and understood by 
all who would not be ignorant of the times in 


Which they live. Files of Anti-Slavery papers 


taining most important materials for history. 

In connection with the publication of these 
papers, and with the use of the same types, 
smaller monthly or semi-monthly papers may 
be published for extended circulation among 
thore who do not take the larger sheet, and 
may be ‘furnished cheap, either to individual 
subscribers, to clubs, or to societies of individ- 
uals purchasing them for distribution, as tracts, 
yet containing more or less news. The “Facts 
FOR THE Propie,” issued monthly by the Edit- 
or of the National Era, Washington City, is 
® specimen of this use of the press, too im- 
portant to be overlooked, and requiring of it- 
self systematic associated effort, throughout 
the free States, to give it its full effect. 

2. Booxs——-But thé mere perosal of the 
best Anti-Slavery Journals cannot be a sub- 
stitute for Anti-Slavery Booxs, containing im- 
portant information which Newspapers can- 
not be expected to contain, and in a form 
nore conyenient for preservation, use, and ref- 
erence, wanted. Journals are occupied 
in. ree g the F peer. news of the day. 
Booxs are, needed to kesp in remembrance 
the past. Much historical information that 
every Abolitigimst needs, and that the Commu- 
nity needs, ca be found only in Books. Few 
people preserve their newspapers as they 
should do for any long time, and some of thore 
who do, have little leisure to pick out of them 
the information they need concerning what 
happened years ago. But records of the most 
important events are preserved in Books. Sta- 
TISTICAL information, discussions of first prin- 
ciples, elaborate arguments, dissertations, slave 
legisiation, and the facte of Slavery, important 
narratives, &c., are chiefly to be found in Books, 
or large Pamphlets. No»individuals and no 
communities can be well informed on the sub- 
jects of Slavery and Abolition without a good 
supply and a diligent use of well-written Booxs 
Systematic local effort is needed, to secure so 
desirable an object. 

3. Pampers, of different sizes, fill an in- 
termediate space between Books, and Tracts, 
technically so called. To some extent they 
may be of a character similar to Books, con- 
taining brief narratives, condensed arguments, 
essays, &c. But Pampniers are chiefly need 
ed for local or temporary objects—to meet a 
peculiar State of things that may or may not 
continue to exist. Controversies, dobates, 
speéches in Congress and elsewhere, Minates 
of important Conventions, with their Resolu- 
tions and Addresses, Annual Reports of Sodie- 
ties and Executive Committees, &o., are conve- 
niently circulated in pamphlets, and « judi- 
cious. and discriminating selection and use of 
them are highly important. This should be 
included in plans of efforts for wielding tho 
press. 

4. Tracts, a smaller description of :pamph- 
lets, are chiefly needed for gratuitous ciroula- 
tion, in the community, at the expense of Abo 
litionists, in their several localities. These are 
very important, as pioneers, and by a proper 
distribution of them, and at a comparatively 
small expense, great numbers of persons may 
be instructed in the elementary facts and prin- 
ciples of the Anti-Slavery enterprise, who could 
never, in any other way, be reached. 

The Reform Book and Tract Society, Cin- 
cinnati, (E. Stearns, Agent.) has commenced 
the publication of a series of tracts, including, 
prominently, the subject of Slavery. 

An Association at Syracuse, New York, has 
also issued several Anti-Slavery tracts, and in- 
tends ty issue more. (Ovid Miner is the agent, 
Syracuse ) 

Associated local efforts for wielding the 
press, would give efficiency to operations like 
these. ' 

5. Hanpsiixs, Prints, or Engravings, whic 
readily meet the eye, are also of no smail 
value, in arresting attention, and impressicg 
Anti-Slavery truth upon the rainds of both the 
old and the young. These may also be in- 
cluded in the plan. 

All these varied forms of Anti-Slavery Liie- 
rature are essential to the healthful and steady 
progress of the cause. They are needed by 
Abolitionists themselyse, not only as instru- 
ments of accomplishment, but for their own 
guidance and encouragement. 

They are needed, in addition to all that can 
be done by lecturers and public speakers of 
every class, It is not sufficient to rouse and 
excite men. They must be instructed aud gnid- 
ed. In @ reading community, THE PRESS 
must be employed in this work. And nothing 
permanent me reliable can be expected with- 
out a familiar acquaintance with Anti-Slavery 
agoeacaney pamphlets, and Booxs. It is only 

Yy INTELLIGENT, WELL-INSTRUCTED Abolition- 
iste, that the workicatbe done. — It is only in 
thetr hands that the cause oan be safe. 

And it is almost in vain that suitable publi- 
Cations are provided, unless they are extensive] 


“circulated and read. The cost of pringiag small 


uantities is almost as great as print- 
g much larger quantities. There is a great 


‘loss of expenditure in publishing for only a few 
readers. The enierprise twing fp books, 
tet, ond peril ee fir atel 


ve on the friends of the cause, thr 
the country. lis can be oiled 











L. THE OOLPORTEUR 8 aT 
Let the friends of the cause in ead 


‘Abolitiodies to; auch 08: 8 our for,. th 
borhood, (perhaps. asi ann of ~ 2 
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Nai, bor apr a Voluntary Travelling Agent, hav- 
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“0 * IL -VOWNTARY TRAVELLING BOOK AGENTS. 






the'truth in love” 

Where no’ funds can be raised to in a 

; a. iL. boc 
‘ y, by 

i ee sitar 

the 


Agent may sometimes promote the cause, 


forward pence: eragmg te! collectin 

groups of neighbors in District Sc 

and spreading before them his objects.. 
Ill. THE LIBRARY SYSTEM.” 

Where noColporteur can be obtained, onl 
no Voluntary Agent is laboring, a few neigh- 
bors may provide for’the immediate wants of 
their own neighborhood, by getting up a town- 
ship, village, or school district ANTI-SLAVERY 
Lisrary, of Books and Pamphlets. In the 
same movement may be included the purchase 
and gratuitous distribution of cheap Tracts, 
and also the obtaining of subscribers for Anti- 
Slavery periodicals. Let this be done in two 
or three places in a county. Then, by 00-op- 
eration, measures may be taken for employing 
a Colporteur for the county. 

IV. VOLUNTARY LOCAL AGENTS. 

Where there are not earneet and active 
friends enough to establish a Library, and 
where no Colporteur or Voluntary Travelling 
Book Agents are operating effectively, a sin- 
GLE INDIVIDUAL, with a very small outlay of 
money and of time, may, at least, BEGIN 10 
operate in his own neighborhood. By obtain- 
ing a few subscribers to some good Anti-Sla- 
very paper, he may enlist others. By pur- 
chasing and distributing, gratuitously, or for 
a penny each, a dollar’s worth of cheap Anti- 
Slavery tracts, he may awaken the attention of 
a still greater number. Then, by parchasing 
a small quantity of select books and pamph- 
lets, to the value of $5 or $10, (enough to get’ 
them at a deduction from the retail price,) he 
may sell them, and from the proceeds por- 
chase other books and pamphlets, or an addi- 
tional supply of the same. _ 

To facilitate these various modes of ci 
lating Anti-Slavery literature, as well 0 
supp!y INDIVIDUALS who may wish — to 
obtain particular books and BOOKSELLERS 
who may wish to order larger or smaller quan- 
tities, the Executive Committee of the AmERi- 
oaN AND Foreign Anti-Stavery SocietTy 
have made arrangements for keeping constant- 
ly on hand, for sale, at their 

ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOSITORY OF BOOKS, 

PAMPALETS, TRAOTS, &c., 
48 Beskman st , N. York, (H. B. Knight, Agent.) 

A constant supply of well selected ANTI-Sia- 
very Lireratur®, at Wholesale and Retail. 

They intend (if the requisite. means can be 
furnished by Abolitionists) to continue the pub- 
lication, from time to time, of NEW AND 
IMPORTANT WORKS, on Slavery and Anti- 
Slavery, as well those of a PERMANENT STAND- 
ARD CHARACTER, as those specially adapted to 
meet the PARTICULAR EXIGENCIES of 
the times, as indicated by passing ¢vents, as 
they. may transpire. 

CATALOGUES of the works now on hand 
will be published and circulated for the infor- 
mation of the public—and consis from 
time to time, as new works may be added, or 
old ones suffered to go out of print. Attention 
will bé paid to the growing w of the cause, 
in the view of supplying the "PRocressive lit- 
erature that may be needed, while retaining a 


hold upon that which is elementary dnd per- }-editor not long since was ¢Alculating the value 


manent in its character. 

The Catalogues contain the RETAIL PRICES 
‘of the different books, pamphlets, and tracts— 
and also the posTaGE on a single copy of each, 
if sent by mail. 

Packages and boxes of books, &c., will be 
sent by Express or otherwise, as directed. 

Small parcels might often be sent with the 
greater safety, and at little or no expense, if 
opportunities be improved to send personal!y, 
by country merchants and others coming to the 
city and returning soon. 

TERMS. ~ 

To those who purchase To SELL AGAIN, or 
for the establishment of PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
to the amount of $3 or upwards, a very 
liberal deduction will be made, viz:.on all 
books published by this Society 25 per oént.,. 
and on books by others, as large a deduction | 
as is practicable. 

All orders must be accompaniedwith THE 
casH. The reasons for this rule @remany. It 
enables the Society to sell much cHEAPER than 
it otherwise could do. It saves much time and 
expense to keep accounts. And the Society, 
has not the funds requisite to carry on @ busi- 
ness on credit. If the dealer or agent lacks 
fund», he can raise them best among his friends, 
and it is not necessary to raise large sums. 
few do!lars will do to begin with, and as fast: 
as the books are sold, the money will come in 
for new purchases. 

The profits, if any, arising from the sale of 
books, ernie, tracts, &c., at the Depository 
of the Society, will be applied to the promo- 
tion of the common cause of the abolition of 
Slavery, for which the Society labors. 

The signs of the times, it is believed, are 
full of encouragement to new and more ex- 
tended Anti-Slavery efforts. The old party 
lines are already becoming confused, and are 

giving way. Prejudice is subsiding. A spirit 
of inquiry is reviving. A taste and a demand 
for Anti-Slavery Literature have been devel- 
oped. Now is the time for Abolitionists to be 
active in diffusing information far and wide. 

Mr. H. B. Knicurt has been appointed Agent 
of the Society for the rale of Anti-Slavery pub- 
lications, to whom letters and remittances on 
account of the publications may be.addressed. 
The Depository is at No. 48 Beekman street, 
New York, which has recently been fitted up, 
with a Reading Room, &e. i? 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. _ 

Lewis Tappan, Cor. Sec. 








The official returns of the votes recently giv- 
en on the proposition to amend the Constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts, haye just been 
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so has the Eva, It is now pretty 
tutioha of ‘he Dist 
the people have ceased to regard it 


might prove to be a fanatic or incendiary, and* i 
of poapeteniels ToC. nf 
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sold for siz and ten conts a foot, now command | 
fifty cents. The agitation of projects for the 
‘removal of the Seat of Government has diéd’ 
away; capitalists consider investments here as 

safe and advantageous asin the most flourish- 
ing cities; and Washington has been steadily 

growing in favor with the People of the Union. 

And yet, all this time, the National Era, dis- 

cussing with the utmost freedom, Slavery and 

all other Questions, has been in active opera? 
tion here, sending out weekly its thousands of 
winged messengers. The People therefore very 

clearly understand that it is neither an unsafe 

nor a hurtful newspaper. 

The-truth is, one of the essential, most po- 

tent causes of the prosperity and popularity of 

Washington, is the fact, now everywhere 

known, that here, all sections of the Republic 

meet on common ground, all opinions and in-, 
terests may be fully and freely urged, citizens 

from the North, South, East, and West, may 

utter their peculiar sentiments, boldly and 

without molestation. 


In issuing the first number of the Dazly Era, 
we need hardly say that we shall advocate the 
same principles, and pursue the same line of 
‘policy, which we have done in the Weekly. 
We hold all subjects open to discussion, from 
‘the being of a God, (we speak reverently,) down 
to the lowest relations of Man. No Code of 
Laws, no Compromise, no Constitution, no: In- 
stitution, however deeply imbedded in the 
foundations of society, no usage however 
ancient, no maxim with whatsoever weight of 
authority or universal assent it may challenge 
submission, can claim exemption from the most 
searching investigation. In its broadest sense, 
we recognise and endeavor to practice the right 
of private judgment. Man, the Individual, we 
regard as a sovereign, in virtue of his conscience 
and free will, owing paramount allegiance only 
‘to the All-wise Creator, but invested with the 
inalienable right to resist all Tyranny, whether 
attempted by Monarchy or Democracy, by 
Church or State, by a Party or a Class. 

The Daily Era has not been heralded by the 
Pross of the District. We sent its Prospectus 
to sli the daily papers, requesting its insertion 
as an advertisement. The Sentinel has not 
published it, fearing, we suppose, that it might 
affect the prospects of Mr. Dickinson for the 
Presidency. The Union has not. publishéd it, 
apprehending, we presume, imminent danger 
to the Confederation of these States, which its 


‘Of in Nashville Conventions.. The Star, a lively, 
independent concern, whose editor—a disciple 
of the Calhoun school—is not afflicted with 
tender nerves, gave it an insertion. And, as 
might have been expected, the National Inielli- 
gencer, ® paper well assured of its position, also 
considered the publication of the Prospectus a 
fair business transaction. True, no one of our 
neighbors has given us a friendly greeting, but 
considering their circumstances, we do not 
complain of this. We can afford to wait for 
the usual courtesies of the profession, and, if 
they never come, to do without them. 
Meantime, the Press in other places has more 
than made amends for these little inattentions, 
d to the Tribune and Evening Post, of the 
mercial and political press, we are under 
special obligations. The Tribune says— 
“The National Era is one of the most inter- 
esting and able papers in the country, and 
wilde a temperate and beneficent influence in 
belialf of Democratic ideas and the great cause 
of Freedom. On all moral questions, we are 
sure to find the Era on the side of virtue and 
of human rights, and the independent thinker 
who may differ from.it on any eubject, can be 
sure that he will presently find himself fight- 


ing along with it in some other part of the 
battle. Besid rel 


establishment of a daily paper at Washington, 
which public patronage is not likely to corrupt, 
or any party to buy up. Success to the under- 
taking!” 

The New York Evening Post, a supporter of 
the Administration of Gen. Pierce, remarks— 


“We have more than once expressed the 
opinion that Pye er is the proper place 
for the publication of a journal, the principal 
object of which is to discuss the Slavery ques- 
tion. The remedy should be applied where the 
evil is found, and at Washingten the evil may 
be said to exist in its greatest intensity. A 
warfare carried on by troops posted at a safe 
distance from the enemy, is a warfare in which 
we cannot much admire the courage of the 
combatants, and from which we cannot expect 

eat results, The decisive battle must be 
fought hand to hand. The National Era has 


waged the fight not only with perfect intre- 
pidity, but wih éxtreordinaty chill, and has 
successfully maintained a ground which, at the 
time of establishing that paper, it required 
great boldness to er. Tt may vo re- 
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medium for advertisers. |. 


Fo Era ill da eng a sheet as 

large as that of the Daily National Intelligencer, 
on the 2d day of January, 1854, and daily there- 
after, until the 1st of September, 1854, (or long- 
er, should Congress continue in session,) aT 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THAT PERIOD; and should 
the result then warrant, the publication will be 


resumed on the Ist of December following, by 
t 


As but sixteen days intervene between this 
and the 2d of January, it is important that 
subscriptions be forwarded at once. 

Payment in advance will be invariably re- 
ired. G. BAILEY. 
Washington, December 15, 1853. 





THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE ERA. 


This number commences the eighth volume 
of the National Era. Our readers will per- 
ceive that it appears, according to promise, in 
an enlarged and improved form. 

> Although our list has not yet entirely re- 
newed, yet so rapidly have the names come in 
the last two weeks, we hope that we shall have 
as large a subscription as during the year just 
closed. We ought to have a much larger one, 
to meet the extraordinary expenses incurred 
in starting the Daily. 

Meantime, we take pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the very warm and generous courtesies ex- 
tended to us by many Anti-Slavery journals, 
and the kind words and zealous exertions of 
numerous friends. 

We shall continue to print the usual edition 
of the Era, so as to supply back numbers to 
those who may wish their files preserved ; and 
we shall rely, as ever, upon the devotion of tho 
Anti-Slavery men to the cause of human free- 
dom, to sustain us in the two-fold enterprise to 
which we are now committed. 

There need be no apprehension that the 
Weekly will be made subordinate to the Dai- 
ly—a mere hash of the contents of the latter. 
It shall be our constant effort to make the 
Weekly just what it has been, in arrangement, 
style, &c., and as much better as possible. 


XS~_ The Saxon Serf is again behind the 
time. We hope the author will hurry the copy 
along. 





(> We commend to our readers the article 
on our first page, entitled “New England 
Sketches—Salem and Hawthorne.” 


aes: Sd 
(>> Wuirttier furnishes this week another 
chapter of “ My Summer with Dr. Singletary.” 


{ts~ Leonard Wray, a Romance of Modern 
History, announced for this volume, we shall 
commence at an early period. Two chapters 
have already reached us from our transatlantic 
correspondent. 


iS Mr. Grppines’s Sprecu, as corrected 
by himself, will be found on our fourth page. 
It is a word in season. 


(G~ We publish this week the reply of Mr. 
Preston to Gerrit Smith. It is to be regretted 
that a passage or two, delivered with great 
force, have been omitted from the report. 








Quite a Mistaxe.—TIn a brief paragraph, 
last week, about the Daily, we wrote—“By 
New Year’s day, we suppose, they will over- 
whelm us with an avalanche of subscribers and 
advertisers.” The types, unfortunately, said— 
“By news yesterday, we suppose,” thus inti- 
mating that we had received intelligence of a 
remarkably encouraging character. A very 
great mistake. 


THE POPES NUNCIO, BEDINI. 
The country will feel relieved, when the 


more serious. The fol- 


in the newspapers: 

Cincinnati, Monday, Dec. 26, 1853.— Our 
city is the scene of a terrible excitement, caused 
bya ned demonstration by an organized 
body of Germans, paainet Mr. Bedini, who is 
now the guest of Archbishop Purcell, and offi- 
ciated in the Cathedral yesterday morning. A 
most violent animosity, it seems, is entertained 
of Germans in this 
city, called the “Society of Freemen,” and last 
evening about 500 members of this Society as- 
sembled at their Hall, and, having organized, 
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We confess this 


more pecunia 
of the Union.” 
The particular direction which the capital 
and labor of a country shall take, does not de- 
pend upon mere caprice, or arbitrary purpose. 
Had the North the same social and labor sys- 
tems that the South has, the difference now 
pointed out by the Enquirer would not exist, 
at least to any noticeable extent. 

Were there fourteen millions of people in 
the Southern States, and no slaves, as is the |. 
case in the Northern, the likelihood is that the 
former would show as varied and as produc- 
tive enterprise as the latter. 

Under the free labor of the Northern States, 
wealth is more diffused among the masses than 
it is in the South ; industry is much more di- 
versified, its products moré varied ; exchanges 
more frequent; towns are more numerous; 
home markets spring up for the products of 
home labor; the community is more equal to 
the supply of its own wants; there are and 
must be more internal trade and travel. 
classes at the North travel, on business or 
pleasure. Railroads spring up there from the 
necessities created by the Free Labor system, 
and react by making this system still more 
productive. In the South, three millions of 
laborers never travel, and have no occasion to 
trade, on their own account. 
Pope’s Nuncio, Bedini, has left its shores. It|the poor white people do not trayel—they 
es, there is reason to welcome the | was an insult to American Catholics to send to | have noither the need nor the means. Towns 
them, as the representative of the spiritual | are scarce; tho home market is exceedingly 
head of their Church, a man who had excited | circumscribed ; the population is sparse; a 
the abhorrence of all European Liberalists, by | few lines of railroads 
his devotion to Despotism and his ferocious zeal | great travel North and 
in its behalf. Everywhere in this country, his | pose of transporting the few staples of slave 
presence is the signal for an outburst of popu- | labor to their accustomed 

lar indignation, too often breaking through the | necessities of the slave system of labor do not 
restraints of Law. In Pittsburgh, he was pro- | call for their rapid maltiplication, or their 
tected from violence only by the timely inter- | wide extension, this kind of entorprise is of 
ference of the Police. The results of his visit | course far more limited than in the North, 

to Cincinnati Mee There is but one way in which the South 
lowing telegraphio despatches have appeared | can accumulate capital as rapidly as the North, } 
and rival it in the variety and extent of its en- 
terprise; and that is, by providing for the sub- 
stitution of Slave Labor by Free Labor, 


CONGRESS. 


Congress did not sit on Monday, the 26th, 
that day being observed as a holyday. 

Tuesday, in the Senate, Mr. Seward: intro- 
duced his bill fof the construction of a railroad 
to the Pacific. A synopsis of its provisions is 
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prevalence of the opposite system in the South.” 
proposition seem§ “us | 
rather obscure. “Northern Labords located on 
Northern soil,” but where is Southern Labor 
leoated? A more intelligible statement, as an 
explanation of the difference in the growth of 
the two sections, would be—Northern Soil 
is the home of Free Labor, Southern Soil is 
the home of Slave Labor. 
are unequal in their march, not because the 
Labor of one is expended beydnd, that of the 
other, within, its limits, but because Labor in 
one is voluntary and free, in the other, inyol- 
untary and enslaved. 
The facts presented by our cotemporary in 
regard to Northern and Southern Railroad en- 
terprise are more to the purpose. 


“Tn 1828, there was in the United States 
but one railroad finished, and that was in 
Massachusetts, of three miles in length. 
year, 1852, there were 11,631 miles of railroad 
finished, viz: 8,659 miles in the North, and 
only 2,972 in the South, including the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad. 
finished 5,336 miles, of which there were in 
the North 3.585 miles, and in the South but 
1,751 miles. In 1842 there was finished 3,877 
miles, of which the North had 2,689, and the 
South 1,188 miles. In 1837 there was finished 
1,421 miles, of which the North had 916, 
and the South 505 miles. 
finished 131 miles, of which 72 miles were in 

the North, and 59 miles in the South. 

“Tt will be seen that tho ratio of increase in 

making railroads in the North, over the South, 

has been steadily progressive, from 1832 up to 

the present time—exhibiting, in 1852, the 

striking disproportion of 8,659 to 2,972—or 

within a fraction of being three times as great. 

“ Now, these six thousand miles of railroad 

which the North had last year more than the | 
South, and which she has had ever since 1832 

in nearly the same proportion, have been con- 

tinually working as a PRODUCER, in eonjunc- 

tion with the ordinary labor of the country. 

These inanimate workers, these newly created 

laborers, added to the previously existing stock 

of laborers, have produced a revenue, In 1851 

the whole revenue, thus arriving, was, from 

canals $6,467,699, from railroads $21,512,043— 

altogether, $27,979,742. 
annual revenue, the Sonth receives $1,761,728 
only, while the North 
of oF 218,014 ae 

having engaged more la 
provements than the Sonth, twenty-five times 
ability than her sister section 
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miles from the road, not to be-sold for less than 
one dollar‘and eighty-seyen cents an acre.” 
Business in both Houses was suspended by 
the announcement of the death of Mr. Camp# 
bell, a Representative from Tennessee. The 
usual speeches were made, and an adjournment 
took place. 

Wednesday.—The Senate, thirteen members 
being present, proceeded to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Campbell. Services were performed, and the 
ceremonies then took place. After which, the 
House adjourned till Saturday. 

Thursday, in the Senate several memorials 
were presented, among them, a memorial by 
Mr. Sumner, from the Peace Society, signed by 
the President, Mr. Jay, praying that the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in international controver- 
sies may receive the sanction of the Senate. 
It was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

No business was transacted. It was soon 
ascertained that a quorum was not present, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


a cee 


DEBATES ON SLAVERY IN CONGRESS, 


The New York Trib sne, commenting upon 
the statement that the speech of Gerrit Smith 
was the first Anti-Slavery speech ever listened 
to in the Honse of Representatives, “ without 
interruption or other incivilities,” remarks that 
the House has long been accustomed to give 
latitude and freedom of debate on Slavery as 
well as all other topics: 

“ Ever since the time of John Quincy Adams, 
and the re-election of Mr. Giddings, it has 
been virtually established, that any man with 
brain enough to think, and soul enough to utter 
his thoughts, could be heard on that floor—not 


to mention those to whom both brains and 
souls are wanting.” 


The truth is, from the first Congress of the 
United States under the Constitutiop, down to 
this hour, freedom of debate on the Slavery 
Question has been the rule in both Houses, 
and the denial of it the exception. Let any 
man consult the Journals of Congress and the 
reports of the newspapers since 1790, and he 
will find that in almost every Congress the 
subject of Slavery has. been up for discussion 
in some form or other; and that no attempt 
was ever made to suppress discussion respeot- 
ing it, till Mr. Calhoun, seizing upon the revi- 
val of popular Anti-Slavery feeling in 1833, 
used it as a pretext for inflaming the people 
of the South, and organizing them distinctly 
on the Slavery platform, so that through this 
coneentration of power he might control, if 
not obtain possession of, the Administration. 
Then commenced the era of gag-law and 
mob-law. For the first time in the history of 
Congress, it was attempted by violence, trick- 
ery, usurpation, and gag resolutions, to exclude 
petitions on the subject of Slavery, and to sup- 
press freedom of debate. What was the re- 
sult? Did the South gain anything? Was 
Slavery made popular and more stable? 
Was the Union strengthened? Was excite- 
ment allayed? Was the ordinary business 
of legislation promoted? Everybody knows 
that just so long as that gag system was at- 
tempted to be enforced, legislation was ob- 
structed, dire discord reigned on the floor of 
Congress, to enforce order was an impossibil- 
ity, blackguardism was rampant, and the 
American Congress was constantly disgraced 
by scenes of violence. Not till the final repeal 
of the gag, as it was called, the full recogni- 
tion of the right of petition, and of absolute 
freedom of debate, did this state of things 
cease. From that hour it has been true of the 
American Congress, that 

“There is no other legislative body in the 
world where extreme and conflicting opinions 
are expressed with such freedom, or listened to 
with such courtesy. It is like the country at 
large in the recognition of each man’s right to 
his own view, and to state his reasons for hold- 
ing it, whatever they may be.” 

And yet, a few infatuated people deprecate 
such frecdom of debate in Congress. They 
would re-impose the shackles which Congress 
shivered to pieces; they would restore the 
reign of terror, and make hostility to Slavery 
on the part of a Representative or Senator, a 
sufficient cause for treating him with contume- 
ly and violence. To this ignoble class belongs 
the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, which denounces 
Mr. Preston of Kentucky, for having borne 
himselfyin the late debate on Slavery, in the 
House, like a gentleman : 

“He not only assented to Smith’s claim: to 
recognition as  gentleman—he not only gave 
consequence to Smith’s Rc by combating 
them—-he not only saluted his reviler and con- 
temner, and the reviler and contémner of his 
co , With the courtesy due only to the 
knight without reproach—but he even 
gratuitous testimony to Smith’s character, 

aid voluntary tribute to the geriius which he 
had displayed in denouncing everything which 
a Southern man must prize and ! The 
South will not thank Mr. Preston for this.” 


Mr. Preston is a scholar, and his reading, 
we presume, has not been limited to TeB0- 


lutions of ’98. As a slaveholder, he defen 
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Faith, Hope, and Trust, thy children, there. 


“Released from that fraternal law 

Which shares the common bale and bliss; 
No sadder lot could Folly draw, 

Or Sin provoke from Fate, than this. 


















“The meal unshared is food unblest ; 

Thou hoard’st in vain what love should spend; 
Self-ease is pain; thy only rest 

Is labor for a worthy end. 


“A toil that grows with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 

And hears, while serying outward fields, 
The harvest-song of inward peace. 


“Free-lipped the liberal streamlets run, 
Free shines for all the healtlfful ray; 
The still pool stagnates in the sun, 
The lurid earth-fire haunts decay! 


“ What is it that the crowd requite 

Thy love with hate, thy truth with lies? 
And but to faith, and not to sight, 

The walls of Freedom’s temple rise ? 


“Yet do thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in anothor’s day ; 

And, if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack tho toilor’s pay. 


“ Faith shares the future’s promise; Love’s 
Self-offering is a triumph won ; 

And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 


“Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 
Thy weakness; truth itself is strong ; 

The lion’s strength, the eagle’s speed, 
Are not alone youchsafed to wrong. 


“Thy nature, which, through fire and flood, 
To place or gain finds out its way, 

Hath power to seek the highest good, 
And duty’s holiest call obey! 


“What though in darkness and in doubt, 
And haunted by a sense of sin, 

Thou strivest with the foe without, 
And many a traitor thought within! 


“As when upon some weck of storms 
The Sabbath morn shines calmvand fair, 
And, from the breaking shadow, forms 
The curtains of its tent of prayer, 


“So, haply, when thy task shall end, 
Tho wrong shall lose itself in right, 

And all thy week-day darkness blend 
With the long Sabbath of the light!” 





CUBA. 


Marquis Pezuela, the new Captain General 
of Cuba, has entered upon the duties of his of- 
fice. The Washington Union makes this event 
the text for a tirade against England, Spain, 
the African race, and Philanthropists general- 
ly; supposing, we presume, that under the new 
administration, the policy of liberating the 
Emancipados will be more strenuously carried 
out. This, of course, would be very afflicting 
to the “ central organ of the Democratic Par- 
ty,” which cannot tolerate the idea of restoring 
to liberty, men and women kidnapped from 
Africa, and smuggled into Havana, in violation 
of Law and of the faith of solemn Treaties. 
We apprehend, however, that there is too 
little ground for th complaints of the Union. 
The latest intelligence from Havana is to the 
effect— 

“That the new Governor General of Cuba 
has signified his determination to do all in his 
power to prevent the landing of slaves, and also 
to capture slaves approaching the island ; but 
says he can take no action after slaves shall 
have been placed upon the estate of their 
owner.” 





AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Andrew Johnson, formerly a most useful 
member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentativyes,and now Governor of Tennessee, has 
not forgotten the reforms which, while in Wash- 
ington, he urged with so much pertinacity. In 
his Inaugural Message, besides recommending 
the Legislature to instruct the Senators and 
request the Representatives of the State in Con- 
gress to sustain and urge the homestead policy, 
he submits three amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, which he desires to be brought to 
the notice of Congress. The first proposes the 
election of President and Vice President by the 
People, directly, voting in districts, to be form- 
ed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
and that should no candidate have received a 
majority of the whole number of votes, the 
names of the two highest be then submitted to 
the People for ultimate decision. The 
second proposes that United States Senators 
shall be chosen in the several States, by the. 
People thereof, instead of the Legislatures ; and 
the third, that the Supreme Judiciary be made 
elective, as follows: 2 

« Ait, Il, Src. 1.° The judicial power of the | 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme 


and such inferior courts us'the Con 
and establish. 


The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
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eC ickir e n- 
ors, and their valiant comrades in 8, will 





rest thoroughly assured f gre they have the 
y, the respect, and the gratitude of all 

ra a tion of the Confederacy whose esteem 

_ | and-confideng are at all worth ; and 


2 bit fow men of standin to be 
re the whole South who do not feel the 
iveliestindignation at the attempt of a trio of 
corrupt pes oe Caltach Minianeip to io- 
termeddie in the domestic concerns of one of 
the Soyercign States of the Union, to break 
down everything like freedom of opinion, to ex- 
tinguish all that just and legitimate State pride 
which constitutes one of the main pillars of our 
system of Confederated Government; through 
the instrumentality of an accursed spoils-policy, 
under the reign of which all public virtue must 
infallibly languish, the most elevated and dis- 
interested love of country only constitute an in- 
superable impediment to all public advance- 
ment, and a wild and infuriated spirit of Jac- 
obinism be seen, sooner or later, usurping all 
the high places of civic trust and dignity. I 
hope, and confidently believe, that a wholesome 
reactionary movement has occurred in the State 
oi New York, which will continue and diffuse 
itself until faction and factionists shall be con- 
signed to that death which knows no resurrec- 
tion, and the repose and happiness of the Re- 
public be ames ge n foundations as imperish- 
able as the fame of those illustrious sages with 
whom the ‘Constitution and its Compromises’ 
originated.” 





DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKISH FLEETON THE 
BLACK SEA, ; 


On the 30th November, the Russian Admiral 
Machinoff, with six or seven ships-of-the-line, 
appeared off the Roads of Sinope, on the Black 
Sea, and succeeded, after a desperate struggle, 
in destroying several Turkish frigates, designed 
a8 & convoy to troops and supplies for the Turk- 
ish army in Asia. This is the genoral version 
of a disaster apparently unlooked for in Eu- 
rope. The details are not clearly understood ; 
but, 80 far as they are known, it would seem 
that the Russians had an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of ships, men, and metal. 

The editor of the New York Evening Post, 
who lately returned from a tour in the East, 
remarks— 

“The wonder is, that after all we have heard 
of the naval preparations made by the Russians 
in that quarter, of the activity which has pre- 
vailed in their ship-yards and armories, and of 
the vessels which have been put in order for 
cruising in the Euxine, the statesmen and jour- 
nalists of Western Earope should still suppose, 
as they seem to have done, that this flect was 
merely intended for a’holyday purpose, to swim 
the unstable waters of that sea as an imposing 
pageant. It was intended, of course, for the 
purpose to which it has been put—to break Bp 
the Turkish commerce, destroy the Turkis 
ships, and intercept the Turkish supplies on 
their way to the Principalities. The Turks, 
we think, must have known from the first what 
it was designed for; but those in England and 
France who speculate on Eastern politics seem 


‘not to have made the discovery till now. 


“Tt seems now to be thought that the French 
and British fleets, instead of lying idle at Con- 
stantinople, where there is nothing for them to 
do, will be ordered to take their station in the 
Black Sea, to observe the proceedidgs of the 
Russian fleet, and interpose, in case of necessi- 
ty, for the protection of their Turkish ally. 

“ Moantime, the quiet pertinacity of the Rus- 
sian Government seems quite as much in the 
way of any adjustment of its quarrel with the 
Porte as the just indignation which the Sultan 
feels at the military occupation of his domin- 
ions. From the very beginning of the quarrel, 
the Russian Government has shown no symp- 
toms of a disposition to retrace any single step 
it had once taken. It has presented an im- 
passive front to all the arts of diplomacy. The 
successes of its fleets will; in all probability, en- 
courage it to adhere the more steadily to ite 
original plan, and render it still more difficult 
for the four Powers, who have taken upon them- 
selves the task of mediation, to dislodge it from 
the Principalities.” 


THE FACTS. 


Certain Boston papers have rudely denied the 
truth of our statement that Mr. Everett oppos- 
ed’ a movement in the Whig caucus to place 
Mr. Sumner on some of the Standing Commit- 
tees. A more detailed account will show that 
we did not speak unadvisedly. 

The Standing Committees of the Senate are 
not appointed by the President, but elected by 
that body. The Democrats, having a majority, 
usually hold a caucus, and arrange their nom- 
inations so as to secure their legitimate weight 
in the Committees, It is then left to a Whig 
caucus to fill up the places that may be left. 

As two members,outside of the two old or- 

ganizations were to be provided for this year, 
the Democrats concluded to make an arrange- 
ment for Mr. Chase, and suggested to the 
Whigs to do the same for Mr. Sumner. So 
much was due to those gentlemen, and to thé 
States whom they represent; nor did such an 
arrangement imply any. endorsement of their 
Independent Democracy,’or any committal on 
their part to either of the old parties. 
The Whigs took the matter in hand in their 
Qvcus, and Mr. Seward moved, in view of the 
nomination about to be made—but with an air 
of pleasantry—that Mr. Sumner be considered, 
pro hac voce, a Whig, and be accordingly pro- 
vided for. This motion was opposed by Mr. 
Everett, and was lost. 

The motion, we think, was not put in e 
proper shape; a better proposition would have 
been, simply to assign to,him such places on 
the Committees as his capacities and his rela- 





| tions to the State of Massachusetts entitled him 
to. Had Mr. Everet this position, he 
would have been blameless. But we have been 


‘distinctly assured that he opposed the motion 
unqualifiedly, without showing any countenance 
even to the real object of it. Opposing the 
only mode proposed to secure his colleague his 
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The position of. Mr. Cobden, the groat apos. 
tle. Free Prade in England, has boen widely 
presented both in that country and in this, 
inually charged with hostility to the 
rke-and.sympethy with the Russians, when 
the truth ir, he is simply. anxious to preserve 
‘England from the earse of war, and to broak 
up the old balance-of-power policy. He is for 


 Meutrality, and would leave those whom he rc. 


| gatds as little more than semii-barbarians, on 
both sides'the Pruth, to fight out their own bat- 
tles. Bat this would be a very “un-English ” 
policy —“ for” when,” asks Mr. Cobden, “ did 


John Bull ever allow:fizhting to go on, in any 


part.of the world, without trying to have a 
hand in it?” 


To illustrate more fully the position of Mr. 
“Cobden, we take the liberty of transcribing the 
following passage from a letter which we late- 
ly received from him : 


“Oar fire-eaters are elamorous for war, to 
oa the ‘integrity and independence (') of 
the Turkish Empire;’ and they urge argu- 
ments in defence of their policy, with which | 
have to combat, by showing that liberty, com- 
merce, Civilization, and progress, are not involv- 
ed (as they maintain) in the preservation of 
Turkey, but that these precious interests are 
quite ae likely to be promoted by the Russians 
as the Turks—though I wonld not willingly 
trust them to either. Instead of refuting my 
statements, my opponents turn upon me, and 
charge me with being the friend of Russia. My 
views upon the received maxims of our foreign 
policy are about as little in harmony with the 
current feelings of the day as yours are upon 
Slavery. I disbelieve in the old superstitions of 
the ‘Balance of Power,’ the ‘ Eastern Question,’ 
&c. I am far more concerned about the ‘West- 
ern Question’—I mean the progress in wealth, 
numbers and intelligence, of the United States— 
than the brute force of Ruesisa. Your schoo!- 
masters are more to be dreaded by us than the 
drill-sergeants of the Czar. I consider that the 
importance of these Eastern countries is very 
much exaggerated. Constantinople was a great 
seat of empire when the whole civilized world 
was confined to the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean. It is now in a cul-de-sac, remote 
from the great avenues of commerce. When | 
am told that the possession of this city would 
make Russia the mistress of the world, I laugh, 
and ask why 400 years’ possession of it has 
brought the Turks to their present decrepid 
condition? However, I am quite in a minority 
with these opinions. 

“The ‘Eastern Question’ looks very compli- 
cated and awkward just now. * * The first 
gun fired between Russia and theWestern Pow- 
ers may be a signal for a European conflagra- 
tion. If you are wise in America, you will 
cling to your traditional policy of neutrality, 
and profit by the incurable folly and wicked- 
ness of the Old World. But I see you are fol- 
lowing our bad example in your policy of an- 
nexation. Apropos of the Cuban question. Are 
your journals really serious in what they pro 
fess to, believe of our designs upon that island ? 
If so, all the canards are not to be found on the 
Thames! Such credulity would be a danger- 
ous element in the hands of a designing Goy- 
ernment. [ have s strong presentiment that if 
you get possession of Cuba, it will be the grave 
of American Slavery. God does sometimes a!- 
lqw such spectacles as,that of a great nation 
going blindly and passionately forward in a 
course certain, if successful, to lead to the ruin 
of the cause which it secks té uphold!” 

{>> We would call attention to the ad 
Yertisement of Fowlers & Wells, in another col- 
umn. Their enterprise is remarkable, and the 
world may be said to be filled with their nu- 


merous publications on reform subjects. 





fS> We invite attention to the advertise- 
ment, in another column, of the Granville In- 
firmary and Water Cure Institute. It is situ- 
ated in a very pleasant section of the State of 
Ohio, and under the supervision of a most esti- 
mable and intelligent. physician, Dr. W. W. 
Bancroft. 


Notice: — We would call the attention of 
our readers to Charles Frodsham’s watches, 
advertised in this day’s paper, by 8. Willard, 
of Boston. Railroad conductors, engineers, or 
any other persona, in want of a perfect time- 
keeper, will find these watches all that can be 
desired. 

CLEVELAND'S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


New Edition. 
E. 


Cc. & J. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, 

Philadelphia, have recently published a new 
stereotype edition of 
English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
On the plan of the author's ‘ Compendium of English 
Literature,” and supplementary to it. Designed for 
colleges and advanced classes in schools, as wo! us 
for private reading. By Charles D. Cleveland. 

The ‘Compendium of English Literature,” by Prof. 
Cleveland, comprises biographical sketches and se- 
lections from the writings of English authors, froin 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, chronologi 
cally arranged ; together with copious Notes, explan 
atory, illustrative, &c. The volume now advertised, 
which is arranged on the same plan as the “Com- 
pendium,” comprises in its list of authors such as 
flourished in the eighteenth century, bat dzed in the 
present; together with those strictly of tho nino- 
teenth century, whether living or dead. 

The present edition of ‘English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Centary ” contains biographical sketches 
and selections from the writings of one hundred and 
six authors, the names of twenty-seven of whom did 
not appear in the table of contents of the former edi- 
tion ; together with many improvements throughout 
the volume. 

Prof. €.’s two volumes of English Literature are 
now extensively used as text-books in colleges, acad 
emi¢s, and the higher class of seminaries, throughout 
the United States. The following opinions relative 
to “English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
are selected from a large number equally commenda- 
tory of the work: 


From Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., of Yale 
College. 

“T consider Prof. Cleveland’s ‘English Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century’ an appropriate sequel to 
his ‘Compendium.’ The author has shown the same 
just and delicate appreciation of literary excellence 
in this, as in the former volume; and, as it reaches 
down to our times, it will be still more interesting to 
a large. portion of the public, and especially to the 
young. Few persons can understand what an amount 
of reading, thought, nice discrimination, and Jabori 
ous cordensation of knowledge, are requisite to the 
production of such a work ; and just in proportion 2s 
men toil more extensively in this field, will be the 
estimate they will put upon this result of the author's 
labors.” 

From George B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston. 

“J have examined your ‘English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ and I like it exceedingly. it 
is extremely well and fairly done. The biographical 
notices are just and discriminating ; and, while they 
are long enough to gratify the curiosity we have to 
know something of an author, they are so spirited as 
to awaken a desire to know more. The selections 
are admirable, I have adopted the work az a text 
book for my first class, every individual of which is 
now’ preparing, under its guidance, to give & faller 
account of the writings of some one chosen author. 


From Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., of Cineinnair. 
“T have examined with much care, and still great: 
er pleasuro, and, I trust, not a little profit, your 
9 h Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’ — 
* is, I believe, the richest collection of gems 1" 
our languége. There is nothing in it I would omit, 
Land yetit is not too large for popular use. Consid: 
ering the very brief limits to w ich you were obliges 
to confine yourself, I am surprised at the ful'nors got 
richness of your biographical details. “Your a 
difficult and delicate task, however, was the eritica 
judgment to be passed upcn each author; and bere 
t eink you have been very happy=-diseriminatof 
and just, and yet kind. * * But L would feel the 
whatever I have said about the volume, mowerss 
true, 0 to be considered asf little worth, sou! 
T not add—as I cheerfully do—astrong testimony | . 
its high moral tone and eminenily Christian we 
The general reader cannot fail to be interested, 
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£ SLAVE QUESTION, . _ 


ee 


“Deliveret in the Hl. of Rept, Des. 20, 1858. ° 


The Housé being in Comaitioe of the Whale | gop 


con laded—_ z Mk ; , 
Mr. PRESTON said: 
I have listened, = argegy 
certain degree 0 i the gen 
foeah New York [Mr. stv] who 
addressed the Committee, now 
indulgence for @ brief res 


could have been further from my intentions | 


than the design of offering any remarks to-day 
in relation to any subject. thiat engages the 
legislative attention. © 


Living, a8 I do, inn State recognising | 


Slavery, and firmly convinced, as-I am, of the 
propriety of protecting our property in slaves, 
yet | do not desire to reply in any intolerant 
spirit to the views which haye been advanced 
by the gentloman from New York. ‘I feel con- 
scious that the great and wisemen who 


our Goverfiment uato existence, and laid its. 


foundations deep in truth and justic®, were not 
inferior in religion or philanthropy. to those 
who assail the rights of the Southern’members 
of the Confederacy, assail their institutions, apd 
decry their people. And although I may feel, 
with a strength of conviction that my language 
cannot adequately express, the injustice of as- 
sailing those rights, yet it is far from me to 
desire to evade or strangle discussion by de- 


nunciation or violence. [ trust to. the power of 


truth to show that the men of the South are 
not the representatives of a people enduring 
the odious tyranny that the gentleman asserts ; 
that they are not men tolerating and fostering 
a wrong against every dictate of humanity and 
justice, but entertaining far wiser and more 


practical views than.those misguided enthn-| 


siasta who would shake to its centre a Govern- 

ment planned by patriots and statesmen, and 

cemented by the public prosperity. 
Enthusiasm, sir, is respectable, even in error. 


It is attractive when clothed in the, fullness of 
appropriate language, and marked by elequent 
delivery ; but this should not blind us to the 
pernicious sentiments contained in the remarks 
we have heard. The gentleman from New 


York has sought to institute a parallel between 
the principles of Abolition and those contained 
in the letter of the Secretary of State to the 
Chevalier Hulsemann, in relation to the sur- 
render of Martin Kosata. To institute a eom- 
parison which would unite principles so dissim- 
ilar, would be to create a monster in the polit- 
ical world more deformed than the Siamese 
twins in the physical world. 

The sum of the doctrine in the Koezta letter, 
as asserted by the American Secretary, is, that 





Martin Koszta, having taken the initiatory steps 


to become a citizen of the United States, and 


having filed his declaration of intention in our 
courte, became clothed with such a nationality 
that, having gone into the city of Smyrna, in 
the peaceful pursuit of business or of pleasure, 
that he was still under the protecting power 


of the American flag, and beyond recapture 
by the power of Austria. Bat, let me ask the 


gentleman, if a treaty had existed between 
Austria and the Government of the United 
States, by which the solemn faith of the Amer- 
icn Government were pledged to restore such 
refugees, as we stipulate for the extradition of 
felons with Great Britain, under the Ashburton 
treaty, whether, without a violation of faith, 
we could have refused to surrender the fugi- 
tive? There can be but one solution to the 
question. Yet, have not the States of the 
American Union something more solemn and 
more obligatory than a mere treaty to compel 
the extradition of fugitive slaves; something 
more than a compact, as Webster expounded 
it in his memorable reply to Hayne; some- 
thing more solemn and more binding than 
treaty or compact—the very Constitution itself 
upon which our Government exists? A sov- 
ereign can recede from a treaty or a compact, 
, and no tribunal on earth but itself can judge 
it; but in our Constitution—the most solemn 
form of obligation that society knows—a tribu- 
nal, the Supreme Court, ia established to assist 
in the enforcement of the rights of the people 
composing the Confederacy. This Constitu- 
tion, solemnly ratified, guaranties to the slave- 
holding States the protection of their property, 
and the extradition’ of fogitive slaves, when 
they escape into sister States where the insti- 
tution is not recogaised. Shall those solemn 
promises be fulfillea?—or shall the . pseudo- 
philanthropist, with the Bible in his hand—the 
Bible upon which the founders of our Govern- 
ment, and the two hundred and thirty-eight 


gentlemen here assembled, were sworn to su 


port the Constitution—invoke our body to dis- 
regard its precopt, acd commit meditated per- 
jury by violating its provisions? Yet such is 
the morality that fanatical enthusiasm pro- 


poses. 


The logic of the Secretary of State has been 
assailed, upon the ground that he has choson 
to place an unwarranted limitation upoa the 
Divine injunction, that you shou!d “do unto 
others as you wou!d they should do unto you ;” 
yet l would ask of the gentleman who has so 
keenly criticised the expression, if it is not a 
plain mattér to an unsophisticated mind, that 
we should fulfil the promises that we make to 
others? And if, under this principle, the peo- 
ple of the North are not morally bound to 
fultili their promises to their Southern breth- 


ren ¢ 


The correspondence in relation to the seizure 
of Kosatadogs honor to tho Administration and 
the Goverament; but while the Secretary sus 
tained his. views with great ability, { trust I 
may be pardoned the digression, if I remark 
that, in my opinion, the acts of Congress in re- 
lation to naturalization still further fortified his 
position, Our whole theory of the right of expa- 
triation is in conflict with the English, and, I 
believe, the general European law, which 
maintains that a subject has no power to divest 
himself of the allegiance due to the Government 
under whose jurisdiction he is born. It is clear 
thai if Kosta had received his final letter of 
naturalization, that, according to our theory, it 
was undoubtedly our duty to protect him. 
Until the year 1848, our naturalization laws 
required an alien to reside in the United States 
continuously for five years before the fical let- 
ters were granted. Any non-residence or ab- 
sence from our jurisdiction vitiated his rights. 

In 1848, an act was passed by Congress, per- 
mitting the time to be computed during the 
absence of the alien, which, by implication, 
authorized him to go abroad during the period 
of his acquiring citizenship. This act, as | 
conceive, gave full authority to Koszta to visit 
Smyrna, and the United States were as much 
bound to afford him the protection of our Gov- 
ernment, as they would have been to an alien 


fully naturalized, or to a native citizen. 


The gentleman from New York, Mr. Chair- 
man, has not only criticised the letter of the 
Secretary, but has chosen to make this the 
occasion for a general denunciation of the in- 
satution of slavery in the Southern States. I 
know, sir, that the subject is trite and ex- 
hausted, but I feel unwilling that the remarks 
Which he has uttered should pass without 


60me reply, 
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rhe Southern States, since their earliest co- 
~~ history, have been peopled by two races, 
< different color and of different civilization. 
/ @ hold them in bondage becavss we are un: 
Willing to amalgamate with them, and desire 
lood pure and uncor- 
rupted by any baser admixture, because we | first 
prefer that their untutored labor should be 
p nee of our 

race to useful industry, rather than that they 


troy our progress. i's wet salle or 
Comprehension to divine the cause which has 
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submit to dishonorable dictation ? 


ime, inthe condition of our slaves, 


“Turne, quod éptanti Divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attutil ultro.” 


ble ruin. 
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as one views it, of being the inventor. 


to tell you the truth, [ do notknow them. 
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intelligent friend in London, we make an ex- 
“a | “LT learn from.M. that there has been con- 
+ |. considerable manifestation of feeling by Minis- 
with regard to the articles that ap. 
in the United States, on the A fricaniza- 
those articles to hase 
the American Cabinet, through 
its ‘organ’ This calling the Union the ‘or- 
gan of the Government’ has given rise to 
many false impressions in Europe, tho strange, 
wild, and inconsistent articles in its columns 
being taken for the true sentiments of the 
Lord Clarendon felt much 
agrieved that the American Government should 
have, for a moment, entertained the belief that 
such a project could have entered his head. 
oject had not been conceived by 
less debated upon in Council, and 
had no other origin that in the Government 
Mr. Buchanan assured him that 
the Union was no more the organ of the Gov- 
ernment than the Times or Advertiser were 
‘organs’ of the British Cabinet. 
“F.C. Cooper, Esq., who, under the auspices 
of the British Museum, accompanied Layard to 
Nineveh, for the purpose of excavating the 
‘dead city, leaves hero some time this month, 
for the United States, where he intends to de- 
liver a course of lectures on the discoveries, 
which he will illustrate by drawings and views 
of all the relics (Layard’s) now in the Museum. 
I have no doubt his lectures will be found high- 
ly interesting, as well as instructive, and con- 
firmatory of Biblical history. 
“The commission for the settlement of claims 
between the two countries will commence its 
organization about the 1st of January. As yet, 
few claims have been handed in. 
them is the ‘Jones claim,” which had caused 
some debate in Congress. 
ers of Florida bonds are attempting to press 
them upon the consideration of the commis- 
sioners, under & misapprehension of State sov- 
ereignty and Federa 
cannot perceive why the Government of the 
United States should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of public debts contracted by one of its 
States. They are much annoye 
seems & puzzle.” 


But let me turn for a moment from a consid- 

eration of this picture, and ask if.our forefa- 

thers had framed the wise.and beneficent Gov- 

ernment we enjoy, if to-morrow the Ohio were 

the military line of demarcation between the | | 

Roath ane po See between Ger- 
. -ergeted, ous- 

Schoen establighed, oi armies pos 
union were proposed to remedy all doe exile 


would it be accepted? If we were assembled 
as delegates, and the South were to demand 
the same terms our Constitution guarantios, 
and the regulation of our own domestic insti- 
tutions, can we for a moment doubt that, after 
all the benefits we have experienced, the North 
would not be willing and anxious to accede to 
its provisions? Or would we of the South— 
forgetful of the gallant spirit of our forefathers, 
who planted the Southern Colonies, and whose . 
descendants, surmounting the crests of the Al- 
leghanies, bore civilization and religion into 
the primeval forests of the West, until thoy 
were borne over Kentucky and Missouri, even 
to the golden shores of California—prove rec- 
reant to the glorious memories of the past, and 
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1 ean look from his room 
across tho street in at his neighbor’s. 
is to be thought of a people whose circulating | 
medium is copper, and counted by centimes ? 
We have been called a mone 
ple, as compared to the Frenc 
slander. To come from New York to this 
lace is to leave & generous, impulsive poople, 
avaricious crowd, that come 80 
unexpectedly upon you that you are astound: 
ed, and hesitate about expressing the fact. 
You leaye a great heart of a great country, 
with the tremendous currents of a 
world-wide commerce, and moving with the 
dignity of a nation possessed of a destigy, for 
& country of trades-people without trade, and 
avaricious without money. The profusion, the 
waste even, that flows around you at home, 
liberal as the day, as contrasted with the petty 
meanness, the want that lives threadbare here, * 
proves how we have been slandered. A mer- 
chant with us is a gentleman; here he is 
You cannot enter a store in Paria, 
and not have two prices asked for any article 
urchase ; and when you remon- 
strate impudent exaction, the scamp 
invariably asks, “What will madame give?” 
There is nota certain price carrying a fair 
profit upon any article in all Paris. This is so 
positively the fact, that you frequently sce the 
sign “ Price fixed,” above the door of the es- 
tablishment, as an acknowledgment of the 
truth ; and where this little notice makes its 
appearance, you must expect to meet the great- 
No such hotels as the St. Nicho- 
las or the Astor are to be met with in Paris; 
and for what you pay $2.50 there, hore could 
be had, if at all, at about ten dollars per day. 
You have the opera in New York—that last 
reach of civilized enjoyment—as they cannot 
have it here. They have the name alone, and 
on this account a great singer remains here 
long enough to win a name, and then flies to 
London, St. Petersburgh, or New York, for a 
living. Rachel, the great tragic actress, who 
is to France what Siddons was to England, 
and Cushman is to us, has sold her fairy-like 
residence, and left for Si. Petersburgh, never 
to return. The next greatest was about fol- 
le, when it is said that Na- 
it a sufficient matter of im- 
portance to send for the discontented actor, 
aod remonstrate. The appeal to his patriot- 
ism was.of no avail, and nothing but an in- 
crease of salary retained him. 

All this sounds probably very- sweeping; 
and yet’ I contend this is not only true, but 
the natural result of society organized as this; 
ass, holding .nolimited sway, and 
followed and aped by all, looks upon such 
honorable pursuits as merchandising and me- 
chanics as dishonorable, such pursuits become 
of course dishonest. All this is a fair warning 
to me to be-careful of first impressions. I said 
as I thought, in a former letter, that there was 
more genuine democracy inthe social life hore 
great democrat first 
called my attention to the cause of the low 
tone of morals in the business community. 
The persons comprising this—much the larger 
number—are not considered, and do not feel 
themselves, respectable. 
source of all the failures to establish a repub- 
lic, and that Marat gvas right when he pro- 
posed setting up six hundred blocks, and two 
thousand executioners, to work night and day 
until the aristocrats were swepi off. Not that 
Marat, or the men of that time, -had any pecu- 
liar hatred for the nobles—“they were then, 
as now, & dull, helpless set; but the Jacobins 
sought to break up idols—the things of ribbon 
and paint, stuffed with bran, to which the peo- 
ple were foreyer making burnt offerings of 
their dearest rights.” 

Iam becoming quite political, and talking 
very glibly upon things 1 know little of, and, 
quite far from what I took my pen to write 
D., with his peculiar notions and feel- 
ings, has made the acquaintance of all the 
democratic Frenchmen, refugee Hungarians, 
and restless spirits permitted now to remain in 
France. They gather round, and 1, much 
against my will, am forced to hear all about 
the political state of Europe, and the proba- 
ble resalts of this and that move, all concur- 
ring in the fact, that moves are being mado 
and events progressing to a crisis. 
interest in Kossuth’s children, now here at 
school, who are sometimes brought to seo us. 
Beautiful little innocents, they are genuine 
children, and all unconscious of having the 
name that once made the world thrill. 
Hungarians are well educated and intelligent, 
and bear their reverses with much dignity and 
patience. Taking them as specimens of the 
people, the Hungarians are by far the groat 
people of Europe. 

Lucy and I take much pleasure in visiting 
the markets—almost as much as seeing the 
galleries of paintings in the Louvre and Lux- 
ugh long aisles, with 
stalls on either side, occupied by women, mostly 
old, who sit with feet upon chauffe pieds, and 
salute you with shrill cries, setting forth your 
wants, and their ability to supply them. You 
are struck with the neatness and cleanliness 
meont—yegetables piled up in 
the most artistic manner. But, as I said be- 

a miss the abundance one is so accus- 

to at home—heaps of everything roll- 
and tumbling about, silken corn and 
en apples, sun-colored. pe 
grapes, with huge strawbetri 


carelessly ou if 
shondesiue So ll five 


I respect the generosity of emotion that 
seems to move the gentleman from New York, 
decisively as I differ from every sentiment he 
utters; but I must gay, that the abolition of 
African Slavery, and its agitation, are fraught 
only with the most pernicious consequences to 
our common country. I live in a State in which 
the institution of Slavery exists, in which we 
have stood by our Southern brethren, and 
will stand by them in the defence of our 
rights; and that, if Slavery be not perpetual, 
the hand of Time will do more for the cause 
than the misdirected efforts of philanthropy 
or fanaticism. We may aptly say, when we 


po to the ameliorations wrought already by Many of the held- 


responsibility. They 
I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this topic may 
no longer be the subject of agitation; for I 
feel assured that if it is continued, it will over- 
whelm the institutions we have inherited from 
our wise and patriotic ancestors, in irretrieva- 

The same correspondent having seen a state- 
ment by a writer in the Era, that George Cat- 
lin was confined for debt in one of the prisons of 
London, instituted a search for him, in con- 
junction with our consul, George Saunders, 
and the conclusion they came to was, that 
Catlin was not, and never had been, in any of 
the debtors’ prisons in England. 


Dear Farenp: One hears much of the po- | poleon considere 
lice, their extraordinary discipline, activity, and 
success, but the stories are so strange that it 
requires a decided organ of wonder to receive 
them with belief. I was disposed ‘at first to set 
the majority of them to the account of won- 
derfal tales for strangers; but a little event, 
lately occurring with us, has opened my mind 
.to the fact.thatanm unseen power really sar- 
rounds, and, whether for good or ill, exercises 
a startling influence. This system, I believe, 
grew up under Napoleon Bonaparto. . His his- 
torian caunct claim the honor or dishonor, just 





OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 


Lonpon, Dec. 10, 1853. 

The Indian maiLis exceeding)y barran..Gen, 
Godwin, the commander-in-chief in Burmah, 
is dead, and his military skill can now only be 
canvassed to an ear that hears it not, nda 
mind that can be harassed no more. 
China the fight still continues to rage, and 
about Amoy and Shanghai the utmost disorders 
orth we have nothing 
ater, and Canton has not yet been reyolu- 
tionized or sacked. 

In Paris the public have been interested by 
the inauguration of a heroic statue of Marshal 
Ney, Prince of Moscowa (ominous title) and 
Duke of Elchingen, on the spot where he was 
executed as @ traitor in 1815. In the prece- 
ding year we witnessed the Emperor Alexander 
open a. ball by dancing a Pollonncise with his 
wife—who can say that the world does not 
Ney’s betrayal of Louis XVIII 
was vory gross, but it was a huge mistake to 
shoot him for it; and the finale is, that Treaton 
has got the monumenitum @re perennius, dod 
the brass will probably last for centuried a 
memorial of national mutations, 
of the bravest and most distinguished of 
poleon’s brave Palladins, and as such 
merited this tribute from his nephew. 

The literary world has sustained a loss in 
Mrs. Opie, the once popular authoress, though 
for some twenty years retired from publicity, 
and seeking repore in the quiet garb of the 
Society of Friends, whose community she en- 
tered, as was said, from attachment to one of ita 
most distinguished members. 
a charming, unaffected, and intelligent, as well 
as richly gifted person, amiable and generall 
beloved. Her -husband, Opie the celebrate 
painter, died many years ago, and was of a 
very different character; being a blunt man, 
with a strong provincial accent, and many 
amusing stories were told of his eccentric man. 
One we remember: 


institution, as we would call it, is the necessary 
part of a despotic Government, and existed in 
France for centuries. But Napoleon first ar- 
ranged this strong arm of Government, and, 
in addition to using it as a political engine. 
perfected it almost as.a part of the crimina 
code. This, under various forms of govern- 
ment, has continued ever active and effective. 
I think it has birth in the peculiarity of the 
French; no other people would think of this 
system—certainly no other people would sub- 
mit to such. It would take up more space than 
[ can give you, and call for more postage than 
you would spare, to attempt anything hke the 
details of this complicated affair; and besides, 


He says this is the 


We had. been in Paris but a few months, 
when the discovery was made that our domes- 
tic has very improper notions upon the sacred 
rights of property, and appropriated various 
little articles. te herself. We, of course, dis- 
missed the offender; and about three weeks 
after, Lucy announced the fact that a piece of 
jewelry, not worth in itself over a hundred dol- 
lars, but valuable to her otherwise as a keep- 
sake, was among the missing. The poor child 
was in tears, and, at her earnest request, D. 
went to the police with the grievance. To 
complain of our late domestic was absurd, as 
the article had been missed so long after her 
departure. We were satisfied that she had 
taken the pin with her, but had no evidence. 
The official listened patiently, asked numerous 
questions, made s few notes, and then, in an- 
swer to some inquirios of D., shook his head, 
and said nothing. D. again called on him, in- 
stigated by friends, who assured us the police 
would not let it rest, bat received no encour- 
agement, and we let the matter drop. Some 
time after—so long, indeed, that we had for- 
gotten the domestie, police and all—Lucy sud- 
denly ‘rushed into the dining-room with the 
missing jewelry. She had found it, carefully 
wrapped in paper, lying upon the table in her 
room. Between the time of the loss and re- 
covery, we had removed to a distant part in 
Paris from our first residence, and again 
changed our domestic. D. immediately called 
upon the police officer, who smiled when he 
saw him enter, but gave no explanation of the 


A lady, sitting to 
trait, was endeavoring to call 
up her best looks, and simpering away ina 
style which quite “aggravated” the artist, 
who, unable to withstand the contortions any 
longer, threw down his pallet and exclaimed, 
“T tell you what, ma’am, I can’t draw ye if ye 


A memorial from Liverpool, to the Secretary 
of State, has awakened the public attention to 
a matter of horrid significance, namely, the 
murderous influence of Burial Clubs. 
infamous associations are founded on a princi- 
ple which offers a direct premium for murder 
and thousands of lives, of men, women, an 
children, have been sacrificed on the altar of 
this monster Moloch. We believe that not one 
in fifty of the foul deaths it has caused has 
ever been brought to light, and yet the crimi- 
nal annals of the country bear evidence to 
their frequency and atrocity. What is the life 
y and inconvenient child in the way 
in-drinking mother? At the 
e value is but small; but when to the too 
common want of natural affection is added 
the temptation of several pounds of money, 
the insurance in two or three Burial Clubs, it 
is not worth a pin’s fee. 
all, such societies ought to be restrained from 

8i g to parents or relatives, 
of sepulture. They 
ought to dispose of the corpse 
decent rraggs and equivalent to the amount 
r; but, we at it, not a single far- 
money, to 1 réeined to ro “be- 
d afflicted members!” 
P te pes or the dead might 


§ trifle. 
Another instance was related to me lately, 
Aa American lady hired a ¢oach she met in 
the street, and kept it four hours. After re- 
turning to her hotel, she found shé had fost a 
fe watch and chain, and, satisfied that 
ihe patio, tou ote 
ave information to oli ut oC not 
- ge eo as 
she had engaged it e street, conse- 
quently no clue to the stand or stabley She 
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one exception, burnt. 





until Tuesday. 
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lication’ The intelligence cor-— 
‘quotations from foreiga journals 
material particulars contradict |. 
er information. The combined fleets, 
8, hye entered’ the Black Sea to pre- 


ao The following: Russian official bulletin was 
_ }sposted on the Bourse at Odessa on the 5th of 


t, under.the command of | 
achimoff, has met ia the Black Sea 
a Turkish and. Egyptian’ fleet, 
eighteen ships—two-deckors, f; 
together with*two 
er, and two others of: 300 © a 
follow ing ish | 
of 64 gtins ; no namie given. 
“One of 60 guns; no name ] 
“One of 52 guns; Nezrami 
“ One of 50 guns ; Ahmet Ali. 
of 46 guns; Nazzim. Fessi 
“One of 22 guns; Fessi Mah 
~ “Two steamers of 20 


“One ditto, British transport. ; 
ment took plaée near Sinope. 
ee Be i. have been sarang and 
any en ers. n 

ee wounded, has also been taken 


Se —_ 
often the “i 
From Italy we learn that the Pope is ma- 
king efforts to get rid of the French soldiers, 
and that an earthqaake had occurred. at Gey 
neva. Me gto NE es 


‘with all sorts of Tory |. 

should be a spice of the 

eement, and the 

: then will th “othe wives 

8, the @ with |» 
b the Ministry would be 


“©The feclings of the people are s0,.po- 
anti-Russian, that te be f-dealing will 


the ity 

ity the gamb 
whe sraton is to be the Head of a 
tho thi sal eoonbinetion Bat ; 
often slain outright, that nobody now wonders 
at its frequent revival. 

Should the change be confined to Lord Palm- 
‘erston, the Earl of Carlisle, or Sir George 
Grey, (the latter not the most 
Lord John,) are spoken of as his likely succes- 


ease 


lors are betting for and 


BY TELEGRAPH. 
Explosion of a Steam Boiler.— Probable Loss of 


BaLtrmore, January 2, 1854. 

The boiler in Charles E. Rhinehart’s exten- 
sive Machine Shop and Plane Manufactory 
Grant street, exploded this morning, in conse- 
quence of the pipes being frozen. The building 
was shattered to atoms. 
men were seriously injured. Four of them are 
so awfully mangled that there is no hopes of 
their recovery. Most of the wounded workmen 
are poor men, with families. 


r. 

The latest accounts from the Black Sea and 
Georgian frontiers give other versions of the 
battles in both quarters, and much more dis- 
advantageous to the Turks than the first re- 
ports. They are, however, Russian; and the 
bulletin of a fight at Akharast, on the borders 
of Turkish Armenia, asserts a signal victory 
on the part of the Russian General Androni- 
koff, leaving 4,000 Turkish killed on the field; 
and in the affair at Sinope a similar bulletin 
states the killed at 5,000, in an action of four 
hours’ duration, in which a Russian first-rate 
was sunk, and the whole Turkish flotilla, with 


Seven of the work-: 


» Acquittal of Rioters in Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati, January 1, 1854. 
All the Germans arrested last Sunday night, 
charged with attempted violence to M. Bedini, 
have been acquitted; and the evidence shows 
the conduct of the police was outrageous and 
Public sympathy is now with 
the Germans, and the police are strongly de- 


That Persia has yielded to Russian gold and 
intrigue, is also more authoritatively repeated. 
Again, we may repeat: “The plot thickens ;” 
it almost reaches America. E 


a od 


Dr. Baitry: The “Green Sun-Bonnet” 
does not like my signature. Suffer me through 
your columns to tell her, what Shakspeare dis- 
covered long since, that it is the fragrance of 
the flower, and not its name, that entitles it to 
distinction. I adopted my grotesque cognomen 
with a purpose. You can guess it in part. If 
[ cannot command attention for my verse with 
this signature, I ought not, with any. With 
great respect for the “Green Sun-Bonnet,” or 
rather for the large-brained, honest head which 
it covers, I am still yours, 


Gold Deposits and Coinage at Philadelphia U. 


PutLapeLpuia, December 31, 1853. 

The deposits of gold at the Mint during the 
month of December were $4,445,000 against 
$3,336,981 during December of last year. The 
total amount of gold deposited during the year 
amounted to $53,373,552 against $51,066,276 
The total coinage for the 
year was $59,808,513.28; of which %51,888,- 
882 was in gold; $7,852,571 in silver, and 
The total deposits of 
American gold at the Mint and Branches, since 
the discoveries in California in 1848, may be 
briefly stated at two hundred and twelve mil- 
lions six hundred thousand dollars. 
coinage at the Mint during the month of De- 
cember was $4,306,631.46. 





For the National Era. 
REMONSTRANCE. 


the previous year. 


DEDICATED TO THE “GREEN SUN-BONNET,’* 





$67,059 in copper. 


Nay, roughest rind may cover sweetest fruit, 
The rudest casket hide the purost gom, 

And blackest bottles, cobwebbed o’er with years, 
Contain the choicest nectar. 


The oyster’s succulence by its ugly shell ? 

Tho chestnut’s sweetnoss by its prickly burr? 

The eactus’ blossom by its thorny stem? 

The cocoa’s pulp by its defending husk ? 

Or the large hoart that in the laborer's breast 
Beats to the rhythmic tune that shakes the spheres 
With the glad singing of tho morning stars, 

And jubilant shoutings of the Sons of God, 

By the coarse garb he wears? 
That, scorning sll the false world's hollowness, 

Anil pitying ail the bad world’s wretchedness, 

Yet keops its early fuith, and toils for man, 

And dares believe that from this dissonance 

Shall bo, at last, evolved a harmony 

To link the earth to heaven—and in that faith 
Prays, labors, hopes, and waits—by the warped form, 
Humpbacked and hideous, that may temple it? 


BALTIMORE MARKETS. 
Battimore, January 2, 12, M. 

FLour—Howard street and Baltimore City 
mills, held at $7.12. WHeatT—prime white, 166 
&170; red, 160 a 164—4000, bushels sold. 
Coan—prime white, 60 a 63 cents; yellow, 66 
a 68 cents—10,000 bushels sold. 
83 cents. No chamge in other articles usually, 
spoken Of in the market. 


Change in Baltimore Markets. 
Battimors, January 2, 21¢ o'clock. 
FLour—Howard street, 14,000 at $7.00, 
9,000 at $7.0614, 2,500 at $7121¢; Balti- 
more City Mills, $7.183/ asked, but no sales. 
Ohio Railroad shares sold at fifty-six to fifty- 
seven and a quarter. 
Ali Northern, Western, and Southern tele- 
graphs partially closed on account of: the 
holyday. News scarce. 


What matters, if I worship at the shrine 

Of Truth and Beauty, whether my “cognomen” 
Be “super-rowdyish,”’ super-sentimental, 
Super-grotesque, or supernatural ? 

‘Tis all the same. “A rose would smell as sweet,” 
Under the name of Pothos-fetida, 

As with its own—or Shakspeare’s no authority. 
So I—or called Augustus Ferdinand 
Fitz-Clarence Eu-ene Frederick Montague, 

Or simply Suggs, or Toots, or Fuzzy Guzzy— 
Am what Iam; the “slouching boots,” the hat 
*Reft of its crown, the whisker:, “ frowsle-head,” 
The clownish gait, the whiskey and tobacco, 
Are, if they aro at all, mere accidents, 

Not parts of, but extrinsic to, the man. 


Steamer Glasgow. 

New York, January 1, 1854. 
The steamer Glasgow, from Glasgow, has 
She left on Nov. 17, and epoke the 
Asia on the 30th, 


Steamer Black Warrior. 
New York, January 1, 1854. 
The steamer Black Warrior has arrived 
Her dates are up to the 27th 
No news of importance. 
and was healthy and weather fine. 


If ‘*the divine afflatus of Immortals ”’ 

Hath filled my soul, no name, howe’er uncouth, 

Can check the effluent flame, or hide its splendor: 
But if above the Chaos of my Being 

No Tuovent hath moved, evoking Light and Beauty, 
Making it vital with large sympathies, 

And starring it with hopes and aspirations, 

No nom-de-guerre, though born of Euphony, 

Could cheat the world to credit its pretensions, 

Or veil from man its utter barrenness. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The National Era is a weekly newspaper, 
devoted to Literature and Politics. 

In Literature, it sims to unite the Beautiful 
with the True, and to make both immediately 
subservient to the practical purposes of every- 


So I will seep my “ vile incognito,” 

Come kicks or kisses, blame or commendation, 
Though it should act like ipecacuana 

On all the squeamish Dolly Daffodillias, 

Laura Laburnums, Nethe Nincompoops, 
Joanna Jonquils, Minnie Montigers, 

That ever stained with ink their dainty fingers, 
Or shrined in rhyme their simulated sorrows. 


What if I do not “ care for love or fame?” 

Or think them both beyond my power of grasping? 
The one is, as the world goes, simply humbug ; 
The other, vanity of vanities! 

Nay, tease me not! I'll still be 


In Politics, it advocates the Rights of Man, 
and the Equality of Rights, and opposes what- 
ever violates or tends to violate them, whether 
this bo Involuntary Personal Seryitude, Civil 
Despotism, Spiritual Absolutism, Class Legis- 
lation, the Selfishness of Capital, the Tyranny 
of Combination, the Oppression of & Majority, 
or the Exactions of Party. 

It holds no fellowship with the Whig and 
Democratie organizations, believing that the 
main issues on which they have been arrayed 
against each other are obsolete or settled, and 
that they are now chiefly used by the Sectional 
Interest of Slavery, to impair the love of Lib- 
erty natural to the American mind, and to 
subjugate the American People to its rule. Dis- 
claiming all connection with them, it yet sym- 
pathizes with those of their adherents who are 
honestly seeking through them to advance the 
substantial interests of the country, although 
it must believe that they have not chosen the 


* See National Era of November 24, page 187. 





CONGRESS, 
The Senate stands adjourned from Friday 


The Honse also stands adjourned from Sat- 
widay until Tuesday. The seseion of Saturday 
wis brief. Several bills were reported from 
tha Committee of Ways and Means, making 
appropriations for the support of the army and 
naty for the next fiscal year, and for the trans. 
portation of the mails, by ocean steamers and 
otherwise, during the same period. These must 
be consideréd in Committee of the Whole. 

A memorial from citizens of Indiana was p 
sented, in regard to the railroad difficulties 
™ It is @ supporter of the Independent Democ- 
racy, which holds that the Truths of the Deo- 
laration of Independence are practical, that in 
their light the Constitution of the United 
‘States ia to be interpreted, that, to them the 
laws and institutions and usages of the coun- 
try should be conformed—a. Party, whose 
motto is, Union, not for the sake of Union, 
but for the sake of Freedom and Progress; 
and Law, not for the sake of Law, but for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Interests— 
the only sure foundation of order and concord. 

In no sense is it-the organ of a Party, of a 
Party Paper, but absdlutely “free and 
of | independent,” claiming ¢ 

ity” for nobody except its ed: 


bill was introduced by Mr. Bonnett, pro- 
“grants of lands to all the States for the 
of 8 of education ion .and internal improve- 


took place on the reference of the 
Secretary of War which relate 
rbore. Mr. Ewing, of Ken- 
: subject to.go to the Commit- 
Roade and Canals, that it might be in 
The question of -ref- 
on Friday next. 
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2 to its Literary Department, 
» The Era publishes condensed teports of 
proceedings *of Congress, explains moyem 
ganses of which do not always" 
ite position is | With Pictorial Inustrations ali sa rm 
. Physioldgieal, Educational, Agricuitaral; Mechani- 
‘eal, and Commercial. ‘8 ae 


in that body, the 


enabled to keep # constant wate 
tion of the Federal Government in relation | 
to all questions at,iseue between ‘Liberty and 
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. The only journal 
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DR. McLANH’S VERMIFUGE: 
—_——_- 

During a practice of more than twenty years, Dr. 
McLane had attended numerous patients ‘afflicted 
with evory form of worm disease, and was induced to 
apply all the cnergies of his mind to the discovery of 
a vermifuge, or worm destroyer, certain in its effects. 
The result of his labors isthe American Worm Speci- 
fic, now before the public, which is perfectly safe, and 
may be given alike to children of the most tender 
It purges mildly and sub- 
dues fever, and destroys worms with invariable suc- 
cess. It is easy of administration, and, as it does not 
contain mercury in any form whatever, no restric- 
tions are necessary with regard to drinking cold water, 
nor is it capable of doing the least injury to the ten- 
An incredible number of worms have 
been expelled by this great vermifuge. 


age, or to the aged adult. 


and take none else. 
parispn, are worthless. 

Dr. McLane’s genuino Vermifuge, also his celebra- 
ted Liver Pills, can now be had at all respectable 
Drug Stores in the United States and Canada. 





ral ip 
the Era as it respects | 


Hriodicals. They haye aon, aggregate s sireulation of 
about One Hundred Thousand oy eo. & 


at the ‘seat of the Federal 
ment, representing the» Anti-Slavery 
Sentiment of the Republic, while the Pro-Sla- 
very Sentiment is represented here by four 
daily papers, nearly all of them being liberally 
sustained by Governmental »patronage, it asks 
the.support of all. who believe, in sincerity, that 
| the Union ‘was formed to secure the blessings: 
of Liberty, and not to perpetuate the curse of 


. | © Payment in advance is invariably required. 
To prevent annoyance snd loss to ourselves 
and readers, to preserve their files unbroken, 
| and to enable us to know how large an edi- 
tion. of the paper to issué, all subscriptions 
should be renewod before they expire. We 
have.no credit-subscribers on our books. 


TERMS 

Ae np - 
; Three copies - 
_ Five copies 
‘Ten copies 
Single copy siz months 
. Ten gopits six months 
These are the terms for both old and new 
subscribers, forwarding their own subscriptions. 


$2 


Con 


8 


Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new 
yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subscriber—except in the case of 


A club of three subscribers, one of whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months ; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. 

When a club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it, on the 


Money to be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. When money is sent, 
notes on the Banks of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, or Baltimore, are preferred. New 
England notes are at less discount than New 
York State notes, and these less than Western 
G. Barry. 

P. S. Newspapers friendly to our enterprise 
will please notice or publish our Prospectus, as 
they may see proper. 


(G~ Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
All other Vérmifuges, in com- 





&. P, CHASE, 
HASE & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washingtoz. 


F. BALL, 


practice in the State 


Jan. 5 
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dis. 
cents. 


Schiller. 


75 cents. 


vols. 16mo. 


Superstition. 


manuel Kant. 


Fifty Y¥ 


Jan. 5. 





Contents.—Tho Confessions. 
Il. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Contents. — Shakspeare. 


Ill. MISCELLANEOUS. ESSAYS. 


ner, Real and Repufed. 
IV. THE CAISARS. 
V and VI. LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 2 


Contents.—Literary Novitiate. 
vy. William Godwin. 
of Charies Lamb. -Walladmor. 
worth. Southey. Recollections of Grasmere, . The 
Saracen’s Head. Society of the Lakes. Charies 
Lloyd. Walking Stewart. 
fourd. The London Magazine. Junius. Clare. Cun- 
ningham. Attack ofa London Journal. Duelling. 

VII and VIII. NARRATIVE AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS. 

Contents.—The Household Wreck. The Spanish 
Nun. Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 
Heavens as Reyealed by the Telescope. 


William Godwin. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
X and XI. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ES- 
SAYS. 2 vols. 1 50. 

Contents. — Philosophy of Roman History. The 
Hssenes. Philosophy of Herodotus. Plato's Repub- 
lic. Homer and the Homeride. 
Rhetoric.” Secret Societies. 

XI. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 1 vol. 
I6mo. 75 cents. 

Contents.— The Affliction of Childhood. Dream 
Echoes on these Infant Experiences. Dream Echoes 
Introduction to the World of 
Strife. Infant Literature. The Femalo Infidel. I 
am Introduced to the Warfare of a Public School. I 
Enter the World. The Nation of London. 
First Rebellion in Ireland. French Invasion of Ire- 
land, and Second Rebellion. Travelling. My Broth- 
er. Premature Manhood. [This volume takes tho 
place.in this Series of “Life and Mannors.” It is a 
reproduction of that volumo, with additional matter, 
and is printed from Mr. De Quincey’s own rovision.] 

Entirely new Volumes, nearly ready : 

XHI and XIV. ESSAYS on Philosophical Wri- 
ters and other Men of Letters. 2 vols. 16mo.. $1.59. 

Contents—Hamilton. Mackintosh. Kant. Rich- 
ter. Lessing. Horder. 

\XV. LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN, and other 
Papers. 1 vol. 

‘ontents. — Letters: “Greek Tragedy. Conversa- 
French and English Manners. 


tion. Language. 
California oe the Gold Mania. Presence of Mind. 


DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS. 
Published by Ticknor, Reed, §& Fields, Boston. 
] CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 


Suspiria de Profun- 


l6mo. 75 


Goethe. 


1 vol.. 16mo. 


Contents.—On tho Knocking at the Gate ins Mac- 
beth. Murder, Considered as one ofthe Fine Arts. 
Second Paper on Murder. 
lish Mail Coach. The Vision of Sudden Death, Din- 
Orthographic Mutineers. 
75 cents: 


The Eng- 


Sir Humphry Da- 
Recollections 
Coleridge. Words- 


Edward Irving. Tal- 


System of the 


Modern 


Coleridge and Opium-Hating. Tem- 
perance Movement. Oa War. The Last Lays of Ln- 


IX. ESSAYS ON THE POETS AND OTHER 
ENGLISH WRITERS. 
Contents. — The Poetry of Wordsworth. Perey 
Bysshe Shelley. John Keats. 
Alexander Pope. 
William Hazlitt. 


75 cents. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
John Foster. 


Cicero. Style. 


Dublin. 
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HE QUAKER CITY: 
“The story is foanded on facts connected with the 
peoe tas 
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. Lippard’s celebrated work, “ The Gia 


i new volume of the Mercury commences with the 
New Year, and all who wish to subscribe to 
the best famil 
States, should forw 


operations of the “ 
of Brat Love, 
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UPHAM & JONES, 


| 20 co . do. 
¥ ee Mercury,” Phitadelphia, Ps. 


wil NEW STORY BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 
TS undersigned will commence, on or about the 
Ist of February, in the “ Philadelphia Sunday 
Mercury,” the publication of a thrilling and interest- 
ing story, written expressly for that paper, by George 
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OUR HAUSTRATBDFOURNATS, 


-FOWLERS & WELLS publish the following Pe. 


<Pheso Popular and Professiona ford an 
excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL SAND HERALD 
OF REFORMS. Devoted to Hydropathy, its Phi- 
losophy and, Practice, to Physiology and: Anatomy, 
with illustrative engravings, to Dietetios, Bxercise, 


Clothing, Occupations, Amuseménts; and those Lawe 


which govern Life and Health. Published monthly, 
in convenient form for binding; at One Dollaf a Year 
in advanco. Pa 

“Every man, woman, and child, who loyés health ; 
who desires’ happiness, its direct result; who wants 
to ‘live while he does live,’ ‘live till he dios,’ and're- 
ally live, instead of being # mere walking corpse, 
should become at once a reader of this Journal, and 
practice its precepts.” — Fountain Journal. “ 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR 
NAL. A Repository,.of Science, Literature, atid 
General Intelligence; Devoted to Phrenology, Phys- 
iology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Meehan 
‘ism, Agriculturé, Horticulture, Architecture,” the 
Arts and Sciences, and to all thése Progressive Meas- 
ures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous por- 
traits and other engravings. A beautiful Quarto, 
suitable for binding. Published, Monthly, at One 
Dollar a Year in advance. 

“A Journal containing such a mass of interesting 
matter, devoted to the highest happiness and inter- 
ests of man, ‘Written in the clear and lively style of 
its practiced editors, and afforded at the ‘ ridiculously 
low price ’ of one dollar a year, must succeed in run 
ning up to its present large circulation (50,000 copies ') 
to a much higher figure.”— New York: Tribune. 

THE ILLUSTRATED, HYDROPATHIC QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. A new Professional Magazine, 
devoted to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the 
best writers, on Anatomy. Physiology, Pathology, 
Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, ete., Reports of 
Remarkable Cases in General Practice, Criticisms on 
the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Sys 
tems of Medical Science, Reviews of New Publica- 
tions of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Proy 
ress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, eto., etc., with 
appropriate illustrations. Each number contains 
from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dollars a Year. 

“Tn addition to the widely circulated monthly jour- 
nals issued by Fowlers & Wells, we have the New 
Hydropathic Quarterly Review, edited by the most 
distinguished members of that school. It is filledwith 
articles of permanent value, which ought to be read 
by every American.” —New York Tribune. 

Communications, New Books for notice or review, 
Advertisements, and Subscriptions, should be address 
ed to the Publishers, FOWLERS & WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 

Jan. 2—3w2d 








ARNOLD'S, St STRAND, LONDON. 
HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. 9 
Congress street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 

my Watches in the United States of America. 

April 15, 1853. CHARLES FRODSHAM., 

The undersigned, having been appointed sole Agent 
in the United States for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his extensive and valuable stock of Com- 

ensated Chronometer Watches, made by Charles 
rodsham, and styled his ‘‘ New Series.” In the 

Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has suc- 
ceeded—by a more perfect method of compensation, 
& more correct adjustment in isochronism, and an en- 
tirely new and peculiar construction of tho train, by 
whith more power is obtained without increase of 
size—in producing timekeepers of wonderful and un- 
rivalled accuracy. The great importance of the im- 
proved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
every variety of climate, motion, and position. So 
perfect are the adjustments, that the most violent ex- 
ercise—such as horseback riding, jumping, &e.—-pro- 
duces on them no sensible effect. They are therefore 
peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. 

The scientific French critic; Mons. Borgendorf, in 
his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 
styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham as 
“bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 
the flower of the English s¢hool.”’ 

The British Government have awarded. Messrs 
Amold and Charles Frodsham the sum of £3,170, for 
the excellence of the principle of their timekeepers. 

One of Mr. Frodsham’s correspondents writes as 
follows: 

Lonpon, Aprt/ 26, 1852. 

Sin: I have much pleasure in giving an account 
of the Gold Compensation Lever Watéh, No. 3,325, 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of going 
under every variety of motion and climate. This it 
has done in #/most rematkable manner; its rate of 
going for the first six months was fige seconds per 
month, and in the next six months if changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute*and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any previous promise to ex 
pect such performance, yet FP ielieve it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches, which you 
term your “ new series.” 

I remain, sir, yours, respectfally, 

THoMAS BARTLETT. 

To,Mr. Charles Frodsham. 





The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, October 5, 1853. 
Sin: I herewith give you an account of tho re- 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation fer 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. 
Yours, respectfully, BiLuines Briags. 
To Mr. Simon Willard. 
Boston, September 3, 1853. 
The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charlies Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has varied but thirty scconds from mean time in six 
months, by actual daily comparison with your regu- 
lator. Yours, &c., ALVIN ADAMS. 
Mr. Simon Willard. 


; The undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow 


ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 


the excellence of Frodshain’s Watches as timekeep- 
ers : 
Enoch Train, Esq. Wm. Whiting, Esq. 
E. C. Bates, Eq. Geo. MsThacher, Esq. 
F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 
BE. F, Osborne, Esq.,) Sandusky, 
Eben. Lane, Esq, § Ohio. 


The subscriber would respecfully state that the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meet the de- 
mands of the American public in tho great essential 
of perfeet time, and that in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 

All orders addressed to the undorsigned will receive 





immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 
Jan. 5, No. 9 Congregs street, Boston. 
CARD, 
4 pe subscriber is prepared to Lecture, the present 
season, on the new method of Building, with the 
gravel wall, in the Octagon and Hexagonal forms. 
Address I. H. STEARNS, 
Jan, 5. Abington, Mass. 





NEW BOOK BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT. 

“ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC,” 
EAUTIFULLY illustrated with original designs. 
By Jacob Abbott. 

“Rollo on the Atiantic ” is the first book of a se 
ries to be published under the general title of Rollo’s 
Tour in Europe. 

Extract from the Preface : 

“The books are intended to he books of instruc- 
tion, rather than of mere amusement; and, in peru- 
sing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to 
the countries visited, and to the customs, usages, and 
modes of lifo that are described, but also in regard to 
the general character of the incidents and adventures 
that the young travellers meet with, is in most strict 
accordance with fact. The main dosign of the narra- 
tive is thus the communication of useful knowledge ; 
and everything which they coniain, except what is 
strictly personal, in relation to the actors in tho story, 
may. be depended upon a8-exactly and scrupulously 
true.” Published by 

WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 

Jan. 5 24 Cornhill, Boston. 





JOHN L. HAY SH COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
SOLICITOR FOR PATENTS, 

15th street, opposite Treasury, Washington, D.C., 

\ \ TILL prepare specifications and furnish drawings 

for Patents. Particular attention given to re- 

jected applications, and to contested cases before the 


Courts. 

References : Hon Rufus Choate, Boston ; Hon. Fd. 
Burke, late Commissioner of Patents; Dr. Charles'T.. 
Jackson, Boston; &., &e., &o. Jan. 5 





AN ENGRAVING FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
NPRECEDENTED sale of tho Steel Plate En- » 
raving of the Lord’s Prayer. ~ 
Agenes Wanted—The subscriber is now publish- 
ing a splendid Steel Engraving of the Lord's Prayer, 
which is meeting with a large and rapidly inereasing 
gale: The business offers rare inducements to active 
and onergetic men, as there is no competition, and” 
pays a. profit of 100 per cent. A small cash capital 
required. Apply, by letter or otherwise, to B. 
BUSHNELL & CO., No. 1 Courtland street, New 
¥ ork, successors to George W. Frank. 

he many testimonials whiththe publisher’ 


t 
. aaiied in its favor, he subjoins the following 
Pt hehe. JC. Lord, D. D., of Bubalo, N. York : 







“JT have examined the beantiful StcelP! 
graving of the Lord’s,Prayer, and think it 
anything I have ever seon, and well worthy 
ronage of the Christian Beg B ba 0 

Jan. 2—1ldiw . L, BUSHNELL 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

*& © * » Madison, Wisconsn..* 
LLECTIONS promptly attended to. Partioular 
attention paid to such claims as are mar 
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Alb to Sustain the Doctrines on which 
Mesias was Founded. , 


-~. §PRRCH-OF MR, GIDDINGS, a2 14 


Daxiverrp tn ComMiTTre ony tne Ware 


House ow tap Presipeyt’s Message, Ds- | 


CEMBER 21, 1853. 


Mr. CiaAteWan: [rise to call the attention 
of this body and ofthe country to that portion 
of tho President’s Message which recommenda 


Cuban slave-deaters, They profess to have 
owned the people on board the schooner Amis- 
tad, who, by their own valor, regained their 
freedom in 1839.. The’ Presi 
we shall make the necessary appropriation to 

of their 


oon _— profits. , 
«Mr, Baycy. The gentleman is corréet, and 

the Committee on Fossiga Affairs will report a 

bill for that p 

Mr. GrppinGs, (resuming.) I thank the 
gentleman for this open avowal of the inten- 
tions of his committee. We may always look 
to slaveholders for a frank declaration of sen- 
timents and intentions. It is only the dough- 
faces of the North who hide behind false issues, 
and keep out of sight until kicked into view. 
[Laughter.} : 

The proposition of the President is important. 
It involves the observance of our most solemn 
treaty stipulations, which bind us to exert our 
influence to abolish the slave trade rather than 
to uphold and encourage it; it inyolves our na- 
tional honor and the welfare of our race. 

Sir, as early a3 1817 Spain took upon herself 
the most solemn obligations to abolish this 
slave trade. This obligation was contained in 
her treaty with Great Britain of that year. 

In perfect good faith, the Crown of Spai 
by its decretal order, issued soon after, denture 
the slave trade abolished throughout her do- 
minions, including her Colonia ions ; 
and asserted the freedom of all Africans who 
should be thereafter imported into any of her 
National or Colonial ports. Our own Govern- 
ment had, from its commencement, expressed 
its abhorrence of that traffic. Soon after the 
adoption of our Constitution, Congress passed 
laws so far as authorized to modify its. charac- 
ter, and, as soon a8 permitted by the Constitu- 
tion, they prohibited if"under severe penalties. 
Indeed, we have declared it piracy, and hang 
the Americans engaged in it, as unfit fur hu- 
man sesociation. 

By the 10th article of our treaty at Ghent, 
we declared the slave trade.to be “irreconcila- 
ble with the principles of humanity ;” and we 
stipulated with Great Britain to exert our in- 
fluence and power to eradicate from the earth 
this “execrable commerce in human figsh;” 
and we now sustain a maritime force on the Af- 
rican coast, at an annual expense of from two to 
three millions of dollars, withthe avowed ins 
tention to destroy forever this nefarious traffic: 
France, too, has long exerted her influence to: 
attain this humane object; and the civilized: 
nations of the earth stand pledged to the puri- 
fication of our race from a traffie so abhorrent 
to every feeling of our nature. 

While those four great Powers, which I have 
mentioned, were thus solemnly committed to 
this policy, while the Christian world held 
this slave trade in unutterable abhorrence, cer- 
tain Cuban slave-dealers continued to violate 
the laws and treaties of their own Government, 
the rights of human nature, and the laws of 
God, by importing and enslaving the unoffend- 
ing people of Africa. , 

n 1839 they imported a cargo of these inof- 
fensive victims to H@vana, in the island of Cu- 
ba. According to the proof exhibited before 
the Judicial Department of Government, they 
were seized in Africa, about the middle of April, 
by force carried on. board the slave ship, and 
on the 12th June of that year they were land- 
ed in Hayana and imprisoned in the barracoons 
of that city. 

On the 22d of that month, Don Pedro Mon- 
tez obtained a license, or permit, from the Gor- 
ernor General, to transport three “Ladinoes,” 
or legal slaves, from Havana to Principe, on the 
south side of the island; and on the 27th of the 
same month, José Ruiz obtained a similar por- 
mit to transport forty-nine “ Ladinoes,” or legal 
slaves, to the same port. These permits were 
obtained, at all times, by paying the customary 

fee to the revenue. They were in themselves 
legal, giving liberty to transport only slaves; 
and the fraud consisted in transporting Afri 
cans who were free, under the permits to trans- 
port slaves. The permits were conclusive evi- 
dence of the payment of the duty, as between 
the Government on the one side and Montez 
and Ruiz on the other. Bat these Africans 
Were in nO way parties to these permits, knew 
nothing of their being granted; [ need not 
say their rights could not be affected in any 
way by them. Every member will at once see 
they were in no respect admissible evidence 
against the negroes, who had been imported in 
fraud, and in violation of Spanish treaties and 
Spanish laws. 

I mention these facts at this time for the rea. 
son that, in all the litigation of this claim be- 

fore the courts, all the attorneys and agents 
who haye advocated it rely solely tpon these 
permits, not to show that the duties were aét- 


at » subsequent day, shipped “Ladinoes,” or 


legal slaves, under the authorityof those per- 
mité. Theattempt is to make these permits 
testimony of the subsequent conduct of Montez 


and Ruiz. And I apprehend the Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreiga Affairs [Mey Bayly] 
will be compelled to rely upon these its, 
insiead of-showing us proof of the fact that 
these people had been actually held in Cuba 
as legal slaves. I bespeak his attention to this 
point. If they had been long resident in Cuba, 
i trust he will give us the proof. Let us have 
the depositions of those 4 owned them, for, 
if they had been owned there, some one must 
have owned them, and we want his evidence, or 
that of some person who knows the fact. 
Now, I trust the gentleman will not follow 
the example of his predecessor, who gaye us 
the certificate of some individual unknown to 
us, who states that Montez and Ruiz were hon- 
orable men. [look upoa such eyesions as no 
compliment to the common sense of this body, 
or to that of the people, whose money they seek 
to apply in payment of this claim. 
Montez and Ruiz are shown to have pur- 
chased these people with the full knowledge 
that they were Africans, newly imported, and, 
of course, free by the laws of Spain. Indeed, 
they could not be ignorant of that fact. These 
miserable victime, at the time’ Montez and 
Ruiz purchased them, could not utter a word 
of the Spanish language ; their dialect, manner, 
and appearance, showed them to have recently 
come from the African coast. Such evidence 
no Cuban could misunderstand. 
Bat to proceed with the statement. of facts : 
On the 28th of June, just sixteen days after 
they had been imprigoned in the barracoonsat 
Havana, they were taken therefrom and ship- 
don board — ° —— gee sailed for 
rincipe on the same day, with a mi- 
abd, of e captain, tworgail haya 
ontez and Ruiz wero also on board. 
On the 1st day of July, while sailing along 
the eastern coast of the island, Afrioane 
rose and olaimed.their freedom. uptai 


: ain 
“and cook attempted to reduce jec- 
* tion, and wereslain; Montez and ae ona 


“the two sailors, surrendered the ship to the 
imme diately sent thé’sailors on 


heir course northward] 
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I mention this fact as illustrative of the man-| Well, sir, the President insists that we are 
ner in which the Executive influence was | boun treaty net og for the bodies of these 
wielded against these down-trodden'strang | Afri ; and I wish to say to the Chairman 
It is due to those who come after us, thi of mittee on. Foreign Affaire, that when 


truths be placod upon the record of dur 
bates, in order that posterity may understand: 
the views and foealings,which. guide statesm 
t age. * é Ba 3 
Bat, thanks to that Providence which a 
us a Government of laws, instead of the be 
of a despot, to control the fate of freemen, thé 
court, after the most patient hearing and con- 
sideration of the case, found the Africans to 
haye been imported in violation of the treaties 
and laws of Spain—that they were freemen, 
and not slaves to Montez and Ruiz, or to any. 
other person—and ordered them to be set.at 
liberty. 


decision of an authorized tribunal would have 
satisfied the Executive; but an appeal was 
taken-to the Circuit Court. The decree of the 
District Court, however, was reaffirmed in the 
Circuit Court, and an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Here, sir, 
in this Capitol, the case was again argued, be- 
fore the highest judicial tribunal of the nation. 
The Attorney General appeared on behalf of 
the slaye-dealing pirates, and al! the influence 
of his reputation, his official character, and of 
the Executive, was again wielded in favor of 
this Spanish slave trade. The whole case was 
ogee argued and considered, and the decree 
of the District Court was again affirmed. But 
I can do no better here than to quote the words 
of the court, who, in making the decision, said: 
“Tt is plain, beyond controversy, if we ex- 
amine the evidence, that these negroes never 
were the lawful slaves cf Ruiz or Montez, or 
of any other Spanish subjects. They are na- 
tives of Africa, and were kidnapped there, and 
rted to Cuba, in viola- 
tion of the laws and treaties of Spain, and the 
mest edicts and declarations .of that 
Government. By these laws, and treaties, and 
edicts, the African glave trade is utterly abol- 
ished; the dealing in that trade is deemed a 
heinous crime ; and the negroes thereby intro- 
duced into the dominions of Spain are declared 
to be free. Ruiz and Montez are proved to 
have made the pretended purchase of these 
negroes, with a full knowledge of ail the cir- 
cumstances. And so cogent and irresistible is 
the evidence in this respect, that the District 
Attorney has admitted in open court, upon the 
record, that these negroes were native Africans, 
and recently imported into Cuba, as alleged in 
their answers to the libels in the case.” 

Now, sir, I ask the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Bayly,] when he reports his bill to reverse 
this decision, to show that these judges, learned 
in the law, did not understand the case; that 
they were ignorant of their duties; that they 
did not comprehend the testimony. 

When, sir, he attempts to reverse this solemn 
degision, I trust he will show the error on which 
he relies. If he denies that these Africans were 
freemen—that the court were deceived on this 
point—I desire him to show.the fact. I hope 
he will make it plain to our comprehension. 
If he denies this fact, I trust he will also 
show that the District Attorney, who admitted 
them to have been recently imported, and 
therefore free, and not slaves, misunderstood 
the.facts—did not comprehend the proofs—was 
ignorant of his duties. I trust he will make 
these things plain, before he asks us to vote for 
his bill. 

Bat, sir, I call the attention of this body to 
the fact, thatthe Executive of the United States 
selected the Judicial branch of Government to 
decide this claim. Under his directions, it was 
prosecuted before all our principal courts, 
commencing with the District, a rising to 
the Supreme Court. These tribunals spent 
much time in the examination, and each and 
all of thom have pronounced it groundless, des- 
titute of merit, and unworthy of our attention. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, the President; who 
has neyer distinguished himself as a jurist, to 
my knowledge, undertakes to assure us that it 
is a meritorious claim, notwithstanding all 


lent. He says, in distinct language, that 
“this claim is believed to’rest on the obligations 
imposed by our existing treaties with that Gov- 
ernment,” while these courts say, in equally 
emphatic language, that there is no treaty 
which imposes such obligations upon us. 
Here, sir, is an issue between the Executive 
and the Judicial department of Government, 
and the President appeals to the Legislative 
branch to sustain him. [donot think the history 
of the country furnishes a precedent for this 
state of things. The President takes the part of 
the slave dealers, the court stands by the Con- 
stitution, by the laws, and by the rights of hu- 
manity. ' 
Bat, sir, the President insis's that we shall 
investigate the case, and pronounce our judg- 
ments in regard to its merits. That has been 
done. Itis now some six yearssince this claim 
was presented to the consideration of this body. 
The usual bill making appropriations forthe 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government, 
assed this House, and was sent to the Senate. 
hat body amended it by inserting an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to indemnify thaglitave 
dealers. It came back to this hall, thusgmend- 
ed, for our concurrence. 

My venerable and ever-lamented friend, John 
Quincy Adams, was then just lingering upon 
the confine of life? he was pale and trem ing 
his yoice was so. weak : 
make himself heard at the distance of only a 
few yards; he had ceased to mingle in the de- 
bates of this hall; he had, h , been fa- 
miliar with all the details of this pretended. 

intryabout to 


claim, and when he saw his Pci 
be disgraced by contributing the pa lic funds 










to the payment of these Spanish slave deale 

for t e fail ré of their anticipated saaalations 
in human flesh, his spirit was stirred: within 
him, and he once'more, and for the last time, 
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The President appe pears not to haye possessed 
the proper de of information on this sub- 


lieve that he or his Cabinet 
can have examined it with that care or atten- 


this for the reason that he statesin his messa 

that “this claim is believed ‘to rest on the 
obligations imposed by our existing tre 
Spain.” In whattreaty? In whatarticle of any 


this House insisted that the 8th, 9th or 10th 
articles of oun with Spain, of 1795, im- 
posed upon us that duty. The committee did 


ha 

through ty, and all other treaties be-. 
en “pelea the United States, and upon’ 
solemn consideration declared that no such 
duty existed under that or any other treaty. 
_of nine able. 


Siatesand afar fall deliberation, wer cleeriy 
tates, and, after fu ation, were ¢ 
nein rar ot occ obligation existed un- 
any treaty. pot have more confi- 
the opinion of those judges, in relation 


opinion of the President. 


us of the article, the section, and clause, in | 
which he finds such obligation? [hope the 

‘ an will be specific on this point. — 
“Mr. Bayty. «I shall be very likely to do that. 


word, and will hold him to his.promise. 

The th article of our treaty of 1795 stipu- 
lates, that “when a ship and merchandise of 
either nation shall be rescued out of the hands 
of pirates or robbers, it shall bo delivered over 
to the owner, on sufficient proof.” Now, the 
‘Court said, in order to bring the law within 


pof the hands of pirates or robbers; neither of 
which could be true; for it had been clearly 
proved, and was admitted by the attorney for 
the United States upon the record, that the 
negroes were Africans recently imported, and 
therefore freemen, and not slaves; and even in 
slaveholding language could not be regarded 
as merchandise. 

Secondly, that being freemen, and not sItves, 
they had a perfect right, by the laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God, to their liberty. Yet, in 
opposition to these plain dictates"of our judg- 
ment, and in defiance of that branch of Gov- 


rized to give construction to our treaty stipula- 
tions, the President insists that we are obligated 
to pay these slave dealers for the blood and 
bones and sinews of those freemen. 
I, sir, as an humble member of this body and 
a Representative of the People, protest against 
this disrespect which the President manifests 
towards that co-ordinate branch of Govern- 
ment. [tis more than disrespectful for him 
thus publicly in his message, before the world, 
to deny the accuracy of that decision of the 
Supreme Court, and to call oa us to reverse it. 
Nor does it become members of this body to | 
sit in silence when the Executive thus attempts 
to overthrow the official action of the Judiciary. 
It is surely becoming each branch of Govern- 
ment to keep within its constitutional sphere. 
It would bo as excusable in us to withhold 
appropriations to pay officers of the President’s 
appointment, whom we deem unworthy, and 
thus control the Executive action by compel- 
ling him to make such appointments as we ap- 
prove, as it would be to interfere with the 
solemn decisions of the Supreme Court. It 
would be as proper for us, by our votes here, to 
express our contempt for any act of the Execu- 
tive within his exclusive jurisdiction, as it is 
for the President to treat a decision of the Ju- 
dicial branch of Government with disrespect. 
Sir, the President has his constitutional 
here of duties; while he confines himself to 
that sphere, we are bound to respect his acts. 
The Judiciary has also its constitutional sphere 
of action, and is to Le respected while acting 
therein. I will not consent to interfere. with 
either; nor will I consent that either shail in- 
terfere with our duties ; and when the Presi- 
dent asks us to reverse the decisions of the Su- 
prome Court, I will repudiate his suggestion. 
We are compelled to take this position. If 
the decision of the Court be correct, we shall 
violate the Constitution by complying with his 
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which I referred in the opening of my rema 


these certificates were given by the proper 
cer, and showed that Montez and Ruiz 


The mere statemen 


refutation that can be given to it, andsuch 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. Yet 


erred in permitting evidence to be given 
permit to transport legal slaves. Now, si 
it shall be done in a atyle more lawyer-like 


port. But the author appears to have been 
prehensive that this 


risdiction of free laws. 





recommendation t pay those slave deslers for 
the loss of their anticipated speculations in 
human flesh, We can, therefore, only comply 
with the President’s recommendation by pro- 
nouncing the decision of the Judiciary errone- 
ous; that the judges are incompetent to the 
duties imposed upon them; and by saying to 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, in order to induce us to grant this ap- 
propriation, the President jnforms us, that “its 
justice was admitted in our diplomatic corres- 
pondencé with the Spanish Government, as carly 
as 1847.” And does the President suppose us 
sent here to carry out the views of a Secretary 
of State? Was such Secretary authorized to 
speak for us?—to commit the nation to the 
payment of these Spanish pirates, for the blood 
and bones of freemen whom they were unable 
to enslave ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that I 
am dissatisfied with thissuggestion of the Pres- 
ident. In 1840 and 1841 this claim passed 
through all the various courts, and was fully 
heard, considered, and passed upon, and by 


In 1847 a Secretary of State, endeavoring to 
subvert the power and influence of the Judici- 
ary, in his official correspondence with a 
foreign Power admits this claim to be just, 
which the Supreme Court had solemnly decided 
unjust , thereby apparently bringing con- 
tempt upon the Judiciary, for maintaining what 
they regarded as the law of nations, the Con- 
stitution of our country, and the rights of hu- 
manity. And that disreputable act of the 
Secretary of State is quoted as an authority to 
guide the independent Representatives of this 
body in the discharge of their duties. Sir, 
with my whole soul | repudiate the proposi- 


brains of this House? Was he authorized to 


hesitate notin saying that not one of them, of any 

arty, would advise me to sustain this claim. 
Nay, sir, they would condemn me for such « vote. 
Tam responsible to them, and not to a politi- 
cally repudiated Secretary of State, for my 
yote.. Those constituents are the depositaries 
eer: They have a right to demand that 
[ shall carry out their views; bat that Secre- 
tary of State has no right even to ask an ex- 


been reported upon favorably by committees in 
both Houses of Optibeeds Well, sir, we are, 
‘Not sworn to act in accordance with the report 
hiss wile ted I have shown the action of 
alnbel fiiemianeds 
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Again, the President says that this claim has 
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the revord of our debates, that those who come 
after us shall be able to understand this sub- 


And, sir, this is the report to which the Pres- 
ident refers us for a guide—a report bearing 
upon its face such obvious misrepresentations ; A . 
and I will remark here, that, for this purpose, | When the letter of instructions from our Secre- 
it is totally immaterial whether the falsehood , tary of State to our Minister at London was 
was designed, or occurred through theignorance | published, its doctrines were denied on this 
or inattention of the author; for put which floor by resolutions presented to this body. It 

and it will be | 
acknowledged on all hands that the report is | 


It were probably useless to follow this report 


of its real character ; but I see that this claim 
is to live so long as the Slave Power has infla- 
ence in this Government; and I desire to show 


tertained by the author of this report, and now 
quoted by the President as an authority 
ernment which, by the Constitution, is autho- |, guide intelligent members of this body in the 


Tho report urges that the “ permits,” to 
were conclusive evidence, showing these Afri- 


cans to have been ‘ ladinos,” that is, legal H ‘ : 
slaves. This Committee will bear in mind that ; Administration of Mr Fillmore, I have yet to 
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that 


Montez and Ruiz fraudulently attempted to 
transport recently-imported Africans, under a 


r, if 


the decisions of the Supreme Court are to be 
questioned and examined in this body, [ insist 


and 


| more scientific than has been done in that re- 


ouge and nation might 
recognise that well-known principle of interna- 
tional law, which has for ages existed and been 
acknowledged. by all civilized Governments, 
that no slave can be held, as such, within the ju- 
Under this rule, when 
the Amistad arrived within our waters—when 


| She came within the jurisdiction of our laws— 


| these people were freo, and would have been | 
| free, even if held as slaves in Cuba, agreeably | 


| to her Jaws. 





principle, that the laws of gvery Governr 


I will here add, that it is an admi 


itted 
nent 


the world that we will correct the errors of | not only extend over all the harbors, bays, and 
that branch of Government, the Constitution | rivers, of such nation, but the jurisdiction of 


those laws extend a marine league into the sea. 


| Thus, when @ foreign ship comes within a 


ma- 


i rine league of our shores, our revenue officers 


., eater oa board, examine her bills of lading, 


and take all necessary measures to prevent 


pilots enter on board, conduct the yeesel 
port, and demand their legal fees. 


where they pleased, as were Montez 





risdiction, as were Montez and Ruiz. 


| reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
bared it was acknowledged 


; fraud upon our revenue ; our health officers go 
on board, and examine her bills of health; 


our 
intq 


Ta short, 
our laws take jurisdiction of the ship and crew.; 
Now, sir, when the Amistad came within our) 
jurisdiction, when our laws spread their wgia| Cabinet, or rather by a member of the Cabinet, 
over the people on board, it was a matter of! proclaiming the determination ‘of the Executive 
course that those people were as free to go | “to erush out” all who advocate the cause of 
d Ruiz | freedom. 
Indeed, those Spaniards were themselves re | 
stored to liberty by the force of our laws; and| I have referred, in favor of Slavery and the 
them declared to be unfounded and unjust. | the negroes, had they been held as legal slaves | slave trade, are put forth with a distinct object; 
‘in Cuba, under Spanish laws, would have been | that is, the attainment or maintenance of po- 
| as free, the moment they came within our ju-| litical place and power, by the sacrifice of 
Thia| truth and justice, and the doctrine of universal 
|rule was recognised in England during the } equality of natural rights among men. 
and on the conti- 
and enforced, at 


even an earlier day, and, 1 think, was never 
; doubted nor denied until the year 1840, when 
| the Senate of the United States adopted resolu- 


tions declaring that a ship driven into the 


port 


Of @ friendly Power by stress of weather, pr 
other unavoidable accident, carries with her 
' the laws of the Government from whence she 
sailed, and a! the relations of the people /on 


tion. Why, sir, does the President believe the board, which existed under the laws of such 
Secretary of State in 1847 really constituted the Government. In other words, the substancp of 


‘the resolutions was, that a slave ship, when 


think for us? [have thousands of constituents driven into a friendly port by stress of weather, 
who are not benéath that Secretary of Statein may hold her slaves in the same manner as 
their estimate of moral and politicalduty; andI , she would in the port from which she sailed, 


| The author of the report quotes these repolu- 
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| tad hada right to come into New L 
New York, and that the slave dealers 
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paid the duties requisite to authorize them to | teasserted the doctrines of that letter. 
carry fifty-two legal slaves from Havana to | this demand, which was so suddenly aban- 
Principe. But the idea that such permits were | Goued, so universally condemned by the public 
evidence, to any extent, as between them and | press and by the people and statesmen of the 
the negroes, or was even admissible testimony | 
to show that these negroes were slaves, is a | I 
proposition too absurd to require arguxient be- | quoted as an authority to guide us on the sub- 
fore any tribunal. Yet, when the author of ject of paying for these Africans. Sir, I will 
this report goes further, and argues that these | 
permits were conclusive evidence, and that no | ! 3 ou 
proof of fraud could be permitted to show that | judges with ignorance, dereliction of duty, with 
Montez and Ruiz attempted to transport frco. 
men under those permits, instead of legal slaves, 
the position besomes ridiculous, and sets all ar- 
: gument at defiance, 
the proposition is probably the most perfect 
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W. W. BANCROFT, M. D., 
Deo. 29. . Granville, L ¢o., Ohio. 
' "PROSPECTUS FOR 1854, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST.. 


+. -UNRIVALLED rag ee OF TALENT. 

HE Proprietors of the POST;in agnin coming be- 
Tire pert tee pied gripe: 5 ae 
0 patonnge wich, har them far in ad- 


vance of every other { in Amorica ; and 


ry : ‘ 
suitable x for froe and heart; 
Siapert, their stragoment fo itis been sal 
ap 0 


th a degree ity probably unequalled. in 


the history of American panveney® literature. They 
have 


as contributors for the ensuing year, 
g brilliant array of talent and genius: 


Mrs: Ahworth, Emerson Bennett, Mrs. Deni- 


Why, sir, the very next, after the as PPS the: San he Pape P og Pgh ad ° Grace Greenwood, and Fanny Fern. 

sage of these resolutions, the American published monthly, commences its fifth y Jan- | sn the first pare ofJanuary next, we design com- 
ship. “ Creole,” with her cargo of an be- | usry next, and Seg ward it will be published | ing an Original Novelet, written expressly for 
Bien when within some twenty-four hours’ sail | every two weeks—on every oth: ; thereby | Our columns, entitled 


ew Orleans, was taken possession of b 
the slaves on board; and when one of the 
slave merchants attempted to reduce them to 
subjection, they laid him low in death, just'as 

ou, Mr. Chairman, would hays'done, had you. 
sen in their place ; just as 1 would have don 
and as any other man, who has the heart 
& man, would have done. They took the ship 
into the British port of Nassau, and so soon as 
they came within the jurisdiction of British 
laws they were free. 

This report says that our Government re- 
quired their surrender, and quotes that requi- 
sition of a slaveholding Executive, as evidence 
of the law of nations, and proper to-guide us 
in the discharge of our duties. 

, Surely I need not say to.this Committee that 


is true that the humblo individual present- 
ing them was driven from his seat for that 
avowal of truth, but the public press spoke 
forth its denunciations of that letter, and its 
doctrines so abhorrent to American liberty. 
The popular sentiment of the nation condemned 
them ; but the author of the resolutions, which 
denied the doctrine of that letter, survives. 
His presence in this hall to-day is a living con- 
tradiction of the sentiments and the doctrines 
of the Secretary of State. Why, sir, the Sec- 
retary himeeif receded from his own position. 
The demand on the British Government was 
suffered to sleep. Neither Whig nor Demo- 
cratic party has cince renewed the demand. 
And although Mr. Webster again came into 
the offise of Secretary of State, under the late 


learn that he ever renewed the demand, or 
that he or any other Secretary of State has yet 
Yet 


nited States, given up by its author, and dis- 
carded by every Administration since 1842, is 


spend no more time on this report than to say 
it assails our courts of justice, charges the 


being swayed by popular sentiment, and con- 
tains a labored argument in favor of Slavery 
and the slave trade. 

I have now examined the facts and argu- 
ments of this case in a very brief and hurried 
manner, and will for 2 moment look into the 
objects and policy of those who advocate its 
payment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ve roperly asked 
why does the President sdind exert his influence 
in favor of Slavery? What object has he for 
so doing? What motive stimulated the author 
ofthis report? What was the design of the 
former Secretary of Siate? What feslings 
prompted the Senate to pass the resolutions 
referred to? I answer, the same motives which 
haye prompted oppressors in all ages of the 
world. It is that desire of man which has ever 

wompted men in power.to seck self-aggrand- 
izpment by degrading their fellow men. Why 
d¢ men in the slave States hold their fellow 
njen in bondage? Because it gives them pecu- 








oP pe pe slave dealers the value of 


| Bat 








niary and political power. Why do Northern 
men lend their influence to continue the slave 
trade in this District? Because it secures to 
them the fawor of the Slave Power. Why, sir, 
Irecoliect that this body a few years since 
tdopted resolutions which, if carried out, would 
have abolished the slave tradehere. A motion 
was mado to reconsider the vote by which they 
were adopted. The motion prevailed, by the 
sid of some twenty-seven Northern Whigs, who 
thus gave their influence to continue the slave 
trade. And withio the next six months, nearly 
one-half of those Whigs held appointments 
under a slaveholding Executive, and were get- 
ting rich upon the public Treasury. Why, sir, 
|[ need not inform the country, nor this body, 
that Executive patronage is now made to 
depend upon the degree of servility which the 
applicant for office manifests towards the “pe- 
culiar institution.” Scarcely sixty days have 
elapsed since an edict was issued by the present 





Now, sir, the efforts of those officers to whom 


The 
remedy is with the people, and I thank the 
President for thus bringing the subject before 
the nation. 

These negroes, standing upon the deok of the 
Amistad, breathing the free air of Heaven, felt 
the inspiration of their own immortality im- 
pelling them to vindicate their manhood, to 
strike for liberty. The President insists that 
they had no right to do that. We say that God 
had endowed them with freedom, and it was 
their duty to regain it. They thought of their 
homes, their country, the loved scenes of their 
childhood, of parents, of brothers and sisters, 
and wives and children. From all these they 
had been torn by ruthless violence. Thoy felt 
the wrong which had been perpetrated against 
them, against humanity, and against God’s 
higher law; and they rose in vindication of 
that law and of those rights, and, thanks be to 
God, they succeeded. . - font 

But the report to which I have alluded, and 
which the President commends to our imita- 
tion, denounces them as “ pirates and robbers’’. 


elared them at dg co the right of maintainin 
their liberty, thi i 

overrule that decision, and that the people of 
Ohio and the other. States ought to pay 
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and its circle of correspondence, home and foreign, 
is complete. The Review will also be a regular me- 
dium for the announcement of new musical publica- 
tions by all the leading publishing houses in the 
Union. The subscription list.of this paper is now 
larger than that of any similar journal in the world, 
and the new arrangements, rendering it the cheapest 
as well as (it is heped) the most valuable musical 
paper ever published, must largely increase its al- 
ready unparalloled circulation. 
Terms. — One dollar per annum, or six copies for 
five dollars, always in advance. 
OG The music alone in-a volume would cost over 
five dollars in the usual form. Beside this, there will 
be an immense amount of musical nows, essays, crit- 
icism, instruction, &., all for only one dollar! Evy- 
ery ono feeling a particle of interest in the cause of 
music will surely subscribe. 
Specimen numbers sont on receipt of two letter 
postage stamps. Address, always post paid, 
MASON BROTHERS, 
Dec, 22. 23 Park Row, New York. 


S, My PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
the agents for the National Era, and are author- 
ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas- 
sau street; Roston, 10 State street. June 24 


BEHOLD!! 
HE TIME HAS COME, and he that has energy 
and ability can reap a rich reward. A safe way 
to make money. The following Recoipts, with full 
directions for the manufacture, for only one dollar: 
Ist. A superior Black Ink, that will cost only five 
cents por gallon. 

2d. A superior transparent Soap for shaving. 

3d. A water proof Blacking, exccllent for leather. 

4th. Washing Liquid. 

5th. Burning Fluid. 

Kither of the above will pay very large profits. 

6th. An article warranted to restore colors, wheth- 
er taken out by acids or the sun. 

These Receipts will be sent to any one who will 
enclose one dollar, post paid, to the subscriber. All 
the articles for the preparation of the above Receipts 
can be obtained at drug stores generally. 

I have sold single receipts of the above for $30. 

Dec. 22. M. E. DOW. Manchestor, N. H. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 











ARD OIL of the finest quality, in goed shipp’ 

order. Star and Adamantine Candles, .fa/ 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
exceliont for all climates, especially California, Bra 
sik the East and West Indice, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed prompily. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


NOTICE. 
ANIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney end Counsellor 
at Law, offers, his services to the Public as at 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claim: 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


8. S. WELLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 
RACTICES in the Courts of the District of Co 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With 
esr, & Co. June 30—tf 


CALVERLBY & HOLMES, 
N ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
iVi Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&e., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec, 1—6m 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—1854, 


A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 


HE LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored 

by the approbation of the best judges; it has 
been pronounced to be gound and vigorous; various 
and entertaining; full of spirit and life; uniting the 
qualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the man of business, with those which recom- 
mond it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 
greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 


Every Number will contain an Impression from 
a beautiful: Steel Plate. 


The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the price 
of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Blackwood's noble criticisms on pooctry, 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
scenery; and the contributions to literature, history, 
and common life, by the sagacious Spectator, the 
sparkling Ezamtner, the judicious Atheneumt, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, tho sensible 
and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer ; these aro intermixed with 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dudlin Unt- 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrew wit and wisdom from Panch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of the 
thunder of The Times. We shall increase our vari- 
ety by importations from the continent of Europe, 
and from the new growth of the British colonies. 

THE LIVING AGE is Vege every Saturday, 
by LITTELL, SON, & COMPANY, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 124 cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Remit: 
tances for any period will be thankfully receivod and 
promptly attended to. 


POSTAGE FREE. 

We will send the Living Age, postage free, to all 
subscribers within the United States who remit in 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars; thus placing our distant subscribers 
on the same footing ose nearer to us, and making 
the whole country oummeighborhood. 

Dee. 1. LITTELL, SON, & CO., Boston. 


HONEY BEE FEED. 
NY person who will send his. address, and one 

















dolar, in st to B, JORDAN, 
Newbury, Vasan i have#ent him by mail, 
post paid in return, informing him—Ist, how 


to make four qualities of foed for bees, — from 
3 to 6 cents per lb., from which good honey wa 
“duced; 2d, giving information -how to use the ‘feed: 
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THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS, 
By. BMERSON BENNETT, anthor of “ Viola,” 
* Clara Moreland,” “ The Forged Will,” ete. 

This Novelet, by the popular author of “Clara 


Moreland,” we design following by another, called 


THE STEP-MOTHER, 


Seles contol: Mott tugh as can be {BY Mts. MARY A. DENISON, author of “ Home Pio 
sung by persons of ordinary musical attainments. In ae b Gertrade Russell,” eto. 
‘the edito op t of the Review are engaged e havo also the promise of a number of 
in . Oady, the former editor) gentle- | SKETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD,, 
men of the Highest talent and ripsst musical experi- | Whosé. brilliant and tile will be almost ox- 
ence, among whom are George f Root, William B. | clusively employed the Post and her own “ Lit- 
Bradbury, Thomas Hastings, and Lowell Mason; | tle Pilgrim.’ 


Mrs. Southworth— whose fascinating works are now 


being rapidly republished in England—also, will 
maintain her old and 
at The next story from her gifted pen will be on- 
ti 


pleasant connection with the 


Miriam, The Avenger; or, The Fatal Yow. 
By EMMA D. E.N. SOUTHWORTH, author of “ The 


Curse of Clifton,” ‘‘ The Lost Heiress,” “‘ The Desert- 
ed Wifo,” ote. 


And last—not least—we are authorized to announce 
a sories of articles from one who has rapidly risen 
very high in popular favor. They will be entitled 


A NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
By FANNY FERN, author of “ Fern Leaves,” etc. 
Weexpect to be able to commence the Sketches by 
Fanny Fern, ag well as the series by Grace Green- 
wood, in the early numbers of the coming year. 

rom ho Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural 
Articles, The News, Congressional Reports, The 
Markets, ctc., also shall be regularly given. 
OS~ Cueap Postacre.—The postage on the Post, 
to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly 
in advance, is only 26 cents a year. 
TERMS.—The terms of the Post are two dollars 
per annum, payable in advance. 
Four copies, $5 per annum. 
Eight copies, and one to the getter-up of the club, 
$10 per annum. 
Thirteen copies, and one to the gotter-up of the 
club, $15 per annum. 
Twenty copies, and one to the getter up of the club, 
$20 per annum. 
The money for clubs, always, must be sent in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if pos- 
sible—the cost of which may be dedneted from the 
amount. Address, always post paid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of 
the Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the publishers by letter, post paid. 
{S~ To Editors.—Editors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the 
notices of new contributions, and our terms,) for their 
editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by 
sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice. Dec. 1—eo3t 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING 
Weekly Agricultural Paper of the Country. 


HE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a weekly 

Periodical of sixteen large quarto pages, making 

an anuual volume of 832 pages of nearly double the 

size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agricul- 
turist. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly 
for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with wide 
margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched 
or bound together. 

A copious Index is weokly added, which will be 
one amplified at the end of the year, for the bound 
work. 


Comprehensive in its Character, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth record- 
ing, which transpires either at home or abroad, and 
which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, 
the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardoner, and 
the Stock-Breeder; thus making it the most com- 
plete and useful Agricultural Pablieation of the day. 


Correct and valuable Market Reports. 


Tho Markets will be carefully reported, giving the 
actual transactions which take place from week to 
week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c.; thus keep- 
ing our readers constantly and reliably advised as to 
their interests. During the past-year, the knowledge 
obtained from these Market Reports alone has saved 
our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them 
of the best time to sell or purchase. 


Such a Paper is demanded by the Farming 
Community. 

The publishers confidently believe that the agri- 
culturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling to be 
longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a pa- 
per professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust 
alone to the irresponsible extracts in a ‘‘farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papors chiefly devo- 
ted to business, politics, or literature; and they look 
for the united support of all the intelligent farmers 
of this country in their continued effort to furnish a 
weekly paper of a high and reliable character, which 
shall be progressive, and at the same time cautious 
and conservative in all its teachings. 


Essentially an Agricultural Paper. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legiti- 
mate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering up 
its pages, with the silly, fictitious literature, and 
light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a high- 
er aim; and a small part only of its space will be 
devoted to matters not immediately pertaining to the 
great business of Agriculture. The household as 
woll as the out-door work of the farm will receive a 
dueshare of attention. The humbugs and nostrums 
afloat in the community will be tried by reliable sci- 
entific rales, and their worthlessness exposed. It is 
the aim of the publishers to keep this paper under 
the guidance of those who will make it a standard 
work, which shall communicate to its readers only 
that which is safe and reliable. 


An Independent Journal. 


The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own 
merits; and the truthfulness, seal, and ability, 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the 
farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral busi- 
negs connectiens whatever; nor is it the organ of any 
clique, or tho puffin machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pa- 
ges are studiously given alone to the support and im- 
provement of the great agricultural class. 

Editorial Department. 

The American Agriculturist is undor the editorial 
supervision of Mr. A. B. Allen, its principal editor 
for the past ten years, and Mr. Orange Judd, A. M., 
a thoroughly practical farmer and agricultural 


“They will be assisted by Prof. Nash, who has been 
for a long time one of the most successful farmors of 
New Hingland and is now Agricultural Professor of 
Amherst College ; Rev. Wm. widely known as a 
pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and 
other TMepurtbionts of practical agriculture, and, in 
addition to these, a number of o eminent agri- 

All the editors are men 'p 
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oa eee OHIO FARMER FOR 1554, 
and popular Weekly 
T Family Lege vse will éommence. roe vols 
ume on the Ist of January, 1854. It will be illustra. 
ted with numerous engravings of Domestic Animals, 
Farm Farm Implements, Trees, Shrube, 
and all the important affairs connecied with Horti- 
eulture, Agriculture, and Stock, ‘ 

Each number will contain, .bosides Poreign and 
Domestic News, selections from the most interesting 
Publications of the day, Stories, Wit, History, Biog- 
raphy, Poetry, Essays on various is, Market 
Reports of Cleveland, New York, Cincinnati, &e. In 
short, nothing will be left undone which may be 
ay a necessary to render “‘ Tho Ohio Farmer” the 
best | Paper for the Tomepaeees 
chanic, Stock Breeder, that is published in the 
United States. That the circulation may be general, 
we have made the terms low. 

Terms.—One copy, $2; three copies, $5; five cop- 
ies, $8 ; ten copies, $15; twenty copies, $25; and at 
the same rate for six months. Address 
: THOMAS BROWN, Proprietor, 

; Cleveland, Ohio 

OG= Editors friendly to our enterprise, who will 
copy the above advertisement, and send a paper 
marked to us, shall havo the Farmer the coming 
year, with or without anexchange, Dec. 22—4t 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDs, 
he the receipt of TWO DOLLARS, by mail, the 
subscriber will immediately forward, free of 
postage, a pack of fifty Visiting cards, with the namo 
of the person written upon them in a style which re- 
quires the closest examination to distinguish it trom 
engraving. W<dding Cards, from four to five dollars 
per pack of fifty. Samples will be sent to persons by 
applying, postage paid, and enclosing a stamp. Write 

the namo plainly. Address 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Deo. 29—3t Seventh street, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY NUMBER JUSE FUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 
So pronounced by the entire Press of the U. States. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1864. 
Twenty-fourth Year. 
NE HUNDRED PAGES of reading each month, 
by the-best American authors. 
A NEW AND THRILLING STORY, 
certainly the most intensely interesting one over 
written, entitled 
THE TRIALS OF A NEEDLEWOMAR, 
BY. T. 8. ARTHUR, 
will be commenced in the January number. 


THE ONLY COLORED FASHIONS 


upon which any reliance can be placed, received di- 
rect from Paris, and adapted to the taste of Ameri- 
can Ladies by our own “ Fashion Editor,” with full 
directions. 

DRESS MAKING.— Our monthly description of 
Dress Making, with plans to cut by. None but the 
latest fashions are given. The directions are so 
plain, that every lady can be her own dress maker. 

EMBROIDERY.— An infinite variety in every 
number. 

DRESS PATTERNS. —Infanis and children's 
dresses, with descriptions how to make them. All 
kinds of CROCHET and NETTING work. New 
patterns for CLOAKS, MANTELETS, TALMAS, 
COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, UNDERSLEEVES 
with full directions. Every new pattern, of any por 
tion of a lady’s dress, appears first in the Lady's 
Book, as we receive consignments from Paris evory 
two weeks. 

THE NURSERY. — This subject is treated upon 
frequently. 

Godey’s Invaluable Receipts upon every Subject. 
Indispensable to every family, worth more than the 
whole cost of the book. 

MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is given every yoar. 

DRAWING.—This art can be taught to any child, 
by a series of drawings in every number for 1854. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—Cottage plans and cotiage 
furniture will be continced as usual. 

SPLENDID STEEL LINE AND MEZZO- 

TINT ENGRAVINGS 
in every number. They are always to be found in 
Godey. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK contains precisely that 
for which you would have to take at least three other 
magazines to get the same amount of information. 


——— a 


ultural 








The Lady's Book is a periodical literary troasure 
to the fair sex of America. Every lady should be a 
subseriber—every citizen should gee that it graces 
the table of his wife or daughter. Itis a fountain of 
unexceptionably pure and instructive literature, and 
an unfailing source of the purest intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Gcdey adopts for his motto, “ Excelsior ’’— 
more elevated; and his unrivalled enterprise is vip- 
dicating its propriety.— Easton Clarion. 


TERMS. 

One copy one year - - - - - $3 
Two copies one year - . - - - - 5 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the 

person sending the club - - - - - 10 
Eight copies one year, do. do. do. - 15 
Eleven copies one year, do. do. — do. - 20 

OG Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home 
Magazine will both be scent one year for $3.50. 

L. A. GODEY, 
No. 113 Chestnut street, Phiiadelphia. 
(G™ Specimens sent if desired. _ Dec. 22. 


FANNY FERN’S NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLY- 
DAYS. 
20,000 ordered in Advance of Publication. 
Will be ready Monday, Dec 5th. 
ITTLE FERNS FOR FANNY’S LITTLE 
FRIENDS.. By the author of “ Fern Leaves.” 
One elegant 16mo; 300 pages; six Llustrations. 
Price 75 cents. The same, gilt edge, $1. 
Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 
DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 
For sale by ell Booksellers throughout the United 
States and Canadas. eo. 8—3t 


GEO, W. NEWCOMBE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


bY" fase pay particular attention to collecting busi- 
j ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, 

















GNE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 


INE chance for young men this winter. Address 
Nov. 3. M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


PATENTS. 
C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 
e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
end Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on ail matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
eontinues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 
rocuring a great number of valuable patents. His 
ee for an examination at the Patent Office is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine years. Aug. 25—0w — 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

HIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numersus 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, w)0 
have been restored from alarming and even desperaie 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antl- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous ai- 
foctions of the pulmonary organs which are incident 

to our climate. Se 
Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction ofthe CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish the community with 
such aremedy; Of this last statement the American 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and I 
appeal with confidence to their decision. If there is 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangerous af- 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
d on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
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make it their busizess to know; in short, if there is |§ 


any reliance on anything, then is it irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all oth- 
ers that ate known to mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 
kpown. The afflicted should know it. A remedy 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents should know 
it: their are priceless to them. All should 
know it; for health can be a to noone. Not 
only should ‘it be circulated here, but everywhere— 
not in this country, but in all countries. How 
ly ‘we have acted on this conviction, 8 
‘shown in the fact that already this article has made 
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